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A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION FIFTY CENTS 


Sometimes you can get in over your head before you know it. 
Take Merchandising at the point-of-sale for instance. 


If allowed to lag behind your advertising campaign, your 


whole program may be swamped. And that’s where Chicago Show 


IF YOU’RE OUT can come to the rescue. Our nation-wide organization is 


staffed with experts who have the know-how and facilities, to 
WHEN THE TIDE’S IN... 


save your point-of-sale program, before it flounders 
WATCH OUT | Backed by more than SO years’ experience serving advertisers 
, large and small, we produce sales-stimulating point-of-sale 
merchandising programs that create traffic—but more 
important— pay off where it counts, at the counter 
Let us show you how to breathe new life into 


your point-of-sale program 


Our FREE “idea File” and illustrated brochure 
can be a real life-saver! Contains a 
collection of point-of-sale ideas that get 


results. Drop a line to Chicago Show Printing 
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Merchandising «i». rows-or-sace 


* Lithographed displays for indoor and outdoor use * Animated Displays 


Company, 2660 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 


® Cloth and Kanvet Fiber Banners and Pennants * Mystik Self-Stik Displays 
* Mystik’ Can and Bottle Holders * Mystik Self-Stik Labels 


® Econo Truck Signs * Booklets and Foiders 


Mare than almost any other family possession, 


a ae 

WeCalls, le is a family aff 

oS ACUEEL "| the automobile is a family affair. 
Recognizing this, auto manufacturers are 


planning their major new car features 


<A 
today Ze Min to appeal to the woman and her family. 


For her, cars are designed with important new 


' 
safety features... easier steering... easier braking 7a 
exciting colors and beautiful interiors... 


togetherness all aimed at attracting a favorable buying decision 


from the woman and all her family. 


Automobile manufacturers can influence more sales by 
INSPIRES THE BUYING DECISION showing their new cars in the pages of McCall’s. 

For McCall’s is the one magazine edited 

for Togetherness—inspiring the buying decisions 

of the woman whose chief interest 


is the best interests of her family. 
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M C If The Magazine of Togetherness 
& a bm | in more than 4,600,000 HOMES every month 
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PUPPET PITCHES 
| PACKAGING PLUS 
— DOOR DECOR 

PS) BREAKFAST SCOOP 


eh WILDROOT CREAM OF their Tant| 


1) FAMOUS PUPPETS by Bil and Cora Baird are now 
entertaining TV viewers all over the U.S. and Canada 

and coaxing every Tom, Dick and Harry to “Get Wildroot 
Cream-Oil, Charlie!” Running in combination with ani 
mated films, these persuasive puppet commer ials appeal 
Mondays on Wildroot’s co sponsored show. The Adventures 


of Robin Hood, as well as on a nationwide spot campaign 
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© HOME FASHION joes high-fashion this year, in a new 
testimonial campaign for MODERNFOLD folding doors and 
dividing walls. Headlining such well-known fashion design- 
ers as Lilly Daché, Anne Fogarty and Claire McCardell, 
every ad devotes one full page to “woman-to-woman” sug- 
gestions on the many uses of MODERNFOLD doors. Facing 
half pagecart ies further details and coupon. BBDO Chicago. 


ME tla Wt ES 


2) TAKE THE WORLD’S best-known packages 


put them 
in out-of-this-world situations 


and you ve got a startling 
new “re putation” campaign for ¢ ontinental Can ( ompany. 
Designed to impress businessmen with the tremendous 
scope of Tailor-Made Packaging, each color spread illus- 
trates one phase of Continental service ... points up the 
theme, “Every Continental division is a leader in its field.” 


= 


4) WHAT'S NEW for breakfast this summer? It’s Cream 
of Wheat a la mode (America’s favorite hot wheat cereal 
with a big scoop of ice cream on top). Kids are already 
sold 100 per cent. But since Mom does the cooking, full- 
color magazine ads plus heavy publicity are both used to 
spread the word about this brand-new breakfast treat with 


Cream of Wheat—-BBDO Minneapolis client for 17 years. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. Advertising 


NEW YORK « ATLANTA ~« BOSTON FFALO 41CACO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS 


san SBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE + TORONTO 
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, , a ucts ... NEW and of special merit 
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EDITORIAL 


FIRST For Montgomery County EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. . Philip Salisbury 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR .. A. R. Hahn 
MANAGING EDITOR... John H. Caldwell 


How do we figure? Fair question, but Feature Editor, Lawrence M. Hughes; Asso- 
easy answer. The Norristown Times | ciate Managing Editor, Robert C. Nicholson; 
Herald is the best and largest local sales | Senior Associate Editor, Alice B. Ecke; Asso- 
, . . | ciate Editors, Harry Woodward, Grant 

yroducer in this county of— = ; 
i 7 Jeffery; Chicago Editor, David J. Atchison; 
Washington Editor, Jerome Shoenfeld; 
Director of Research, Dr. Jay M. Gould; 
$113,499,000 in Food Sales As Norristown goes so goes Mont- Assistant Director of Research, Alfred Hong; 
54,900,000 “ General Merch. Sales gomery county. Norristown is the Consulting Economist, Peter B. B. Andrews; 

: : a s biggest population-wise—the biggest Cc Artist. Ralph Castenir: C Edit 
25,165,000 " Furn. House. & Radic retail sales wise, city and retail wrratusee od ‘ae eunaile Aemeiels 
104,107,000 " Automotive Sales trading zone $195,951,000—-family Amy Lee; Production Manager, Mary Camp; 
28,920,000 “ Gas Station “ income $1162 above Pa. state aver- Assistant Production Managers, Aileen Weis- 
28,324,000 " Lumber & Hdwre. Sales age, $1504 above U.S. average. burgh, Virginia New; Readers’ Service Bureau, 
Therefore—be sales wise—be adver- a ‘ 
14,530,000 " Drug Store - tisine wise—buy H. M. Howard; Editorial Assistants, Ingrid 
Larson, Ann DiLello. 


me OIMes Herald * co 


Sales Promotion Manager, Philip L. Patterson; 


NORRISTOWN, Assistant to Sales Director, Caroline Cioffi; 


Advertising Service Mgr., Madeleine Single- 
ton; Production Mgr., Patricia Simon. 

New York—Randy Brown, Jr., Eastern Sales 
Manager; W. E. Dunsby, Wm. McClenaghan 
Gerald T. O'Brien, Elliot Hague, Chasles J. 


. Stillman, Jr., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
Sell this market of N. Y., LExington 2-1760. Chicago—C. E. 


14 million people with Lovejoy, Jr., Western Manager; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; Thomas S. 


more than 2 billion dollars Turner, John W. Pearce, 333 N. Michigan 


° j - ; Office 
to en Ave., Chicago 1, Iil., STate 2-1266; O 
Sp d with a Manager, Vera Lindberg. Pacific Coast— 


FULL PAGE in Warwick S. Carpenter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Cal., WOodland 2-3612. 

FULL COLOR ous only anta Barbara, Ca odlan 

$ 4 SUBSCRIPTIONS 

845 in The DIRECTOR...............R. E. Smallwood 


Omaha World-Herald Assistant Director, Edward S$. Hoffman; Sub- 
scription Manager, C. V. Kohl; $8.00 a year; 


Sunday Magazine. Canada, $9.00; Foreign, $15.00 


THE ONLY SUPPLEMENT OF ANY KIND SALES MEETINGS 


Issued as Part Il of Sales Management, five 


TO REACH THIS TREMENDOUS MARKET! times a year. Editorial and production office: 


1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
WAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, General 
| Contact the National Advertising Maneger; Robert Letwia, Editer. 
GET ALL THE FACTS! | Department, Omaha World-Herald, 
; —e OFFICERS 
| OF any ara & Ormsbee office. eRBRIOGNT..... ne 
EXEC, VICE-PRESIDENT........John W. Hartman 
Se SENIOR VICE PRESIDENTS. C.€ Lovioy, dr 
= \ “ . . E, Lovejoy, Jr., 
' Omaha World-Herald W. E. Dunsby, R. E Seclineed. 
253,647 Daily 264,886 Sunday Member—Audit Bureau of 


Publisher's Statement for March 31, 1956 Circulations, Associated Bus- 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, National Representatives iness Publications, National 


National Rep. The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
NORFOLK 
RICHMOND 


World's First Turbo-Prop (jet-prop) Airliner 


Zz 


Speed with freedom from noise and 
vibration, superb air-conditioning and 
pressurization, large panoramic windows 
and the convenience of your own individ 
ual table . . . Enjoy all these luxury 
features on the world’s first turbo-prop 
(jet-prop) airliner, the incomparable 
Viscount. 


Capital 


AIRLINES 


In every m 


LAST YEAR—for the first time in 
history—more people went to Europe 
by air than by ship. 

Most of these people did as people have 
always done. They stepped up, paid their 
money and collected their tickets 

But, over 9,000 people did something 
new and different in air travel. They flew 
t—and they'll pay /ater. 


On May 1 
World i 


J 
1954—when Pan American 


rways announced an imaginative 


aus heart there's a 


. i oe 
jecret place he would like to g i 


P 


Over 100,000 people wrote for 
the picture in this Pan Am advertisement 


...and now he’s going! 


new travel plan that lets you ‘Fly Now, 
Pay Later,’ America really got its wings 
In only two years’ time “Pay-Later’’ sales 
have gone over five million dollars 


A survey shows that, of more -than 


15,000 “Pay-Later 
of 10 woz ne without the Plan’s 
help. Thus, the’ Pay-Later’’ Plan has hastened 


travelers to date, 8 out 
t have g 


} 


air-travel market 


J j } ad 
The developmen of a neu 


} a? 4 / re it. lime 


In our rapidly expanding economy, new 


millions of American families each year 
surge upward in income. But, they do net 
automatically raise their standard of living 
to the level they can now afford. Creative 
marketing can cut down the time it would 
normally take these people to learn to 


live better 


J. W. 
in: New York, Chicago, Detroit 
os Angeles, Washington, D.C., Miar 


1 principal foreign markets 


LTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


ll 


COMMENT 


~~ 
e 
Normal Editing Guts lisZ To [. 


The American Tobacco Company’s four-color ad on the back in fast-service 


page of the June 11 issue of Life invites readers to “Light up a Lucky . 

; ime!” On p. 65, Liggett & NOs Tobacco Co. . — preene, 
suggests, in a spread, “Live Modern... smoke L & M.” Marlboro, twice-the-turnover 
on p. 164, declares, “You get the man-size flavor of honest tobacco per seat means... 
without huffing and puffing.” What is so unusual about these ads? 


MORE Meals 
We respectfully call them to the attention of critics of advertising. MORE Sales 
They appear in the same issue of Life in which the editors proclaim, ? 
“New Cigaret-Cancer L ink. Study shows that as the smoking rate MORE Profits 
nang taysihvane NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


: Coffee Shops 
most frequently mouthed charges against advertis- Confectionery Stores 
t dominates and stifles the editorial integrity of the media Counter Restaurants 
which it appears. No doubt the editors and reporters of Life Department Stores 


uware of these charges, but obviously they play the news as they Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountains 


I Industrial Cafeterias 
than ever.” The editors document research findings with a full page Luncheonettes 


it. So they report, on p. 126 of the June 11 issue, “In the 
long-standing controversy over whether cigaret smoking causes can- 


cer, a new report makes the case against cigarett es more convincing 


of color photographs, which are so clear in their gruesome detail Sandwich Shops 
as to unsettle a not-so-nervous smoker. Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 
Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 


: Main Streets 
advertising ce ply 6. Life’s current report refers to news Main Highways 


Life not only carries a lot of cigaret advertising, but it has car- 
ried extensive reports on the alleged link between cigaret smoking 
and lung cancer. For example, last year, according to PIB records, 


Life lead all magazines in the number of pages of smoking-materials 


reports it carried Dec. 21, 1953 and July 5, 1954 when the “cigaret- In Industry - 
lung cancer scare” was getting started. 
THEY ALL HAVE 
We use this issue of Life only as a “for example’ of how editors ONE. THING IN COMMON — 
of our news media call the shots as they see them. When they don’t 


they strain the link which publishers of integrity have established FAST SERVICE 


with readers for the benefit of all media. To effectively reach this 


specialized market specify 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


No doubt many a newspaper published on its front page excerpts 
from these research findings in the same editions which carried 
substantial volume of cigaret advertising, and it is quite likely that 


1 TV news reporter sponsored by a cigaret company had smoke rising 


from his cigaret while he reported the findings, too. FOU NTAIN gz 
Roman Holiday FAST FOOD 


the mag gqazine serving counter 


. — ‘ , . ‘ and fountain rest. Reneets 
It is sometimes difficult for American businessmen to realize that . 


they are true revolutionists. They have just planted another “eco- 

nomic bomb” in Rome, Italy, the largest nation which continues to ay 

stand on the brink of Communism. The bomb: A typical American — 386 FOURTH AVE. 
super market, fully stocked with American merchandise. i 

NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

The “American Way” super market is a project of the Foreign 

Agricultural Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, organ- 
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Television’s incredible statistics can 


be even more bewildering in this 


record year—if you don’t watch them 
very carefully all the time. 


Take the question of measuring* a 
program’s popularity. Do you count 
the total audience —the number of 
people who tune in during the course 
of a program ‘(including those who 
tune out after sampling it), or do 

you measure the average audience 
—the number of people who watch it 
during the average minute? 


Without a single family changing 

a minute of its viewing behavior you 
can arrive at a surprisingly different 
set of figures. 

The total audience** measurement 
can produce the most astronomical 
numbers. But the average audience 
concept has far greater value for a 
sponsor. Because it is a much more 
accurate index of the number of 
people who have seen an advertising 
message, it has clearly gained more 
acceptance in the industry. 


The clearest single fact about the 
1955-56 television season to date is 
that on an average audience basis 
CBS Television broadcast 7 of the 10 
most popular programs at night and 
8 of the top 10 in the daytime. 


Moreover, its average program had 
a 12% larger rating at night and 

a 64% larger rating during the day 
than the second ranking network. 


A record that continues to establish 
CBS TELEVISION as the 
world’s largest advertising medium. 


bg 
\ *All data based on NTI Averages: October ’55-April ’56 
+~ 3 **On this basis too, CBS Television comes out ahead ? 
' with 6 of the top 10 nighttime programs, 8 of the top 1) 
& daytime programs, and averages both day and night 


1 million more viewers than the second ranking network 


What makes a newspaper great? 


*PUT AWAY THE PEANUTS, JOE, 
TONIGHTS GAME iS A 
POETRY LECTURE!“ 


T. S. Eliot probably is the only 
poet in history to face an audience 
of 13,723 in a cavernous sports 
arena. 

The event: the third in the series 
of Gideon Seymour Memorial Lec- 
tures, presented by the University 
of Minnesota and sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. The 
subject: a brilliant discourse on ““The 
Frontier of Criticism,” which earned 
for the 67-year-old Nobel Prize win- 
ner an ovation remindful of those 
that rattle the same Williams Arena 
rafters during a Big Ten basketball 
game. 


10 


The unlikely locale of the Eliot 
lecture was made necessary by the 
unprecedented demand for tickets 
to hear the scholarly sophisticate 
who authored “The Waste Land’’ 
and ““The Cocktail Party.’’ Requests 
for the free admission tickets snowed 
in from the far reaches of the 314 
state Upper Midwest area, far ex- 
ceeding the capacity of the Univer- 
sity’s big Northrop auditorium 
where only last autumn, 8,500 people 
jammed into three overflow audi- 
toriums and several thousand more 
had to be turned away in the crush 
to hear the second Seymour lecturer, 
historian Arnold J. Toynbee, discuss 
“The New Opportunity for His- 
torians.”’ As =a Teambee, some of 
the Eliot audience came from more 
than 700 miles away. 

The Gideon Seymour Memorial 
Lectures are designed to bring world 
leaders in contemporary thought to 
the University of Minnesota campus 
for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. The lecture series was 
established in honor of the late 
executive editor of the Minneapolis 


Star and Tribune. The lectures are 
another manifestation of the con- 
tinuing effort exerted by these news- 
papers to serve and advance the 
intellectual and cultural interests 
of their reader community, as well 
as being an appropriate recognition 
of the past contribution to that 
same effort by one of America’s 
most highly regarded newspaper 
editors, Gideon Deming Seymour. 
In a region famed for the in- 
tellectual vigor of its citizens, the 
challenge to newspapers is great. 
The effort to measure up to that 
challenge is always enriching and 
the response frequently spectacular. 


Copr., 1956, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 


Minneapolis 
Stared Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


625,000 SUNDAY - 495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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ized in cooperation with the National Association of Food Chains. 
The super market, a feature of the International ‘Trade Fair, was 
set up on 10,000 square feet of selling space, equivalent in size to the 
standard super market in many American communities. It was thrown 
open to citizens and tourists in Rome as well as to convention dele- 


gates. 


The super market was stocked with typical American foods 
packaged fresh fruits and vegetables, frozen foods, dairy products, 
meats and dry groceries. The display also included large photo- 
graphs depicting the newest American food distribution facilities as 
well as modern self-service markets in many European and Central 
and South American nations. Featured in the displays were such 
products as olive oil, sardines, cheese and many delicacies which dot 
the shelves of many American super markets. 


Be i : - 
The store was staffed by Italian-speaking personnel, some from of mind 


American food chains, who served as demonstrators, pushing their 
carts around the aisles to illustrate self-service shopping so popular 
in America. No merchandise was actually sold; after it had been 
wheeled through the check-out counter, it was returned to the shelves. 


As co-owners of The Elks 
1,152,497 active men read this 
magazine with special attention. 
It is edited to their fraternal 
Many food items were sampled as in typical American super interests... their liberal way 
market promotions. At the close of the convention, the food was of living, giving and spending. 
donated to local charities approved by the American Embassy. They believe in The Elks... 


and buy from its advertisers out 
We suggest that the 3-5,000 food distributors from 25 free na- of incomes far above the 

tions of Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America, who attended national average. 
the Third International Congress of Food Distribution and the In- 
ternational Association of Food Chains, will never be the same. 
‘The American super market meets the needs of the consumer because 
the consumer demands to be served in this way. We can’t help but 
feel that merchants in other countries, after inspecting this super 
market, will go back to their respective nations imbued’ with the 
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New York Chicago 
thought that here is a great big idea for their people. Detroit Los Angeles 


No Profits, No Savings, No Jobs Your dealers 


. 
. * : . - ; ob In 
It’s been said before and it will be said again and it’s worth 


repeati now the words of Roger M. Blough, chairman of the Fargo, N. D. 


ing 
board, United States Steel Corp.: 


“We know, of course, that before anything at all can be produced, hought 


someone has to save a part of his income and invest it in plants, 


2 
equipment, and materials, No one will do this unless he anticipates 71 4.894 lines 


a profit. It is just this simple: 
of tie-in space 

to sell National products 

advertised in The Fargo 

Forum last year. 


NSE's Remarkable Growth * That's 87 pages of dealer- 


paid tie-ins. 


“No profits, no savings, no jobs.” 


The public today has a far greater appreciation of the importance YES, WE OFFER 
of selling than it did a quarter of a century ago. Much of this ap- 1, 2, and 3 COLORS 
preciation is the result of a group of leaders who took the idea for 51.887 ABC Families 
what is now the National Sales Executives, and gave it life. read The Fargo Forum every 
day. 

The record of this remarkable organization’s growth is high- ae aye ‘ 
spotted on page 28 in the report on the 21st annual convention. HE FA GO FORUN 
While the organization, in 1946 had a budget of $65,000, and this " Eveni Sund 

ro“ TOT ° ° ° P orning « ening « unday 

year has a proposed budget of $862,000, NSE is just coming into 
aller , : : : tegresented Nationally by Kelly-Smith Ga ‘s 
real effectiveness for all of us. Like the nation and selling itself, roared) peor: 

" oa " . Northwest Daily Presa Asse 
NSE’s growth years lie ahead. If its growth in the next few years t 
comes from the ranks of important executives in major companies FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
NSE will become a powerful organization in selling to all. 
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month after month... 


1512 million’ men and women“live by the book” 


**Living by the Book”’ is no abstractio” ! 
It’s always something definite and concrete— 
to do, to make, to buy. 

It’s blueprinting a carport and a patio. It’s 
mulling over a menu or sewing new draperies 
for the living room. It’s buying a new car, a 
power mower or a hundred tulip bulbs. 
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Us 


Separately and together, every member of 
the family turns to Better Homes & Gardens 
for help with today’s tasks, inspiration for to- 
morrow’s plans. It’s the spark for the warm 
friendly fire that burns everywhere on Amer- 
ica’s hearthstones! 

Isn’t this the way you use it? 
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...and the book is Better Homes and Gardens! 


4,250,000 DELIVERED COPIES EACH MONTH 


*15,500,000 people read an average issue of BH&G! One-third of 
the 123,800,000 people 10 years of age and older in the U. S. 
read one or more of every 12 issues. That’s 44,150,000 people— 
and over 40% of them are men! 


during the year... 


13 0f America reads Better Homes and Gardens! 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines 3, lowa 


*A 12 Months’ Study of BH&G Readers, Alfred Politz Research, Inc., 1956 
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From ten telephone branch offices’... 
$1000 in sales each week 


The Wm. 5. Bolden Company, 
industrial equipment distributor of 
Charleston, W. Va., gets an average 
of $1000 a week in sales from its ten 
“telephone branch offices.” 

In those cities, even though there 
are no actual branch offices, custom- 
ers and prospects can telephone the 
Bolden Company without charge. 
Each call goes through to the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Charleston. 
For the customer, it is just like a 
local call. 

When this Telephone Branch 
Office Service was started, the com- 
pany let its customers know about it 


14 


through its salesmen, by direct mail 
—and by a listing in the local tele- 
phone directory. 


The company’s one actual branch 
office has been closed—saving 
$12,000 a year—with no loss of busi- 
ness in that city. 


The cost? Only a small monthly 
charge, plus the cost of the calls. 


If you'd like to know more about 
this and many other suggestions on 
how to bring in more out-of-town 
orders, just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. A representative will 
visit you at your convenience. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE 
Here are some examples: 

Charleston, W. Va., to 

Cincinnati 70¢ 
Milwaukee to Indianapolis 90¢ 
Chicago to Buffalo $125 
Boston to Atlanta . $160 
Washington, D. C., 

to San Francisco .. $250 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes. They do not include 
the 10% federal excise tax 


Call by Number. It's Twice as Fast 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


The Fight Against the Sales Manpower Famine Is On! 


Pm Sates MANAGEMENT'S edi- 
torial, “Are We Facing a Famine on 
Sales Manpower for “Tomorrow?” 
(March 15, p. 25) continues to move 
readers to write. Recent mail harvests 
have yielded these: 


NSE Answers with Deeds 


Epitror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We congratulate you on your ar- 
ticle, “Are We Facing a Famine on 
Sales Manpower for Tomorrow?.” 
It certainly deserves a bouquet as well 
as the earnest 
marketing 
leaders. 


consideration of all 
executives and_ business 

Today’s sales manpower shortage is 
a vital problem in the world because 
it is basic to all marketing efforts and 
unsolvable except by a continued or- 
ganized and sustained full-scale cam- 
paign. 

Actually, this shortage of qualified 
sales manpower may already have con- 
tributed to the growth of “‘self-serv- 
ice’ and ether mass marketing tech- 
niques. Major consumer purchases 
sold without any semblance of per- 
sonal attention or service to the cus- 
tomer can make certain types of fu- 
ture. sales resistance insurmountable. 

NSE and its member Sales Exec- 
utives Clubs have been striving for 
years to alert private business, edu- 
cators, and government leaders to this 
problem. Through the use of films, 
booklets, and personal presentations, 
dedicated groups of executives are 
working effectively in NSE on in 
teresting and guiding youth toward 
selling careers. 

The NSE Associate Member Pro- 
gram, through investments of some 
270 companies, is underwriting this 
program and bringing the story of the 
“importance of selling’ and selling as 
a dynamic career 
ising youth. 

The annual NSE White-Book 
Campaign bringing public recognition 
of a high type of: retail selling is a 
further concrete effort toward alert- 
ing private business and raising pub- 
lic opinion on the importance of sell- 
ing. 

The NSE Graduate School of 
Sales Management and Marketing 
established four years ago and School 
of Retail Management started last 
year running at Rutgers this August 


to our most prom- 
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are further efforts to train key exec- 
utives to do a more effective and efh- 
cient job. This too contributes as a 
form of academic recognition for sales 
and retail management—increasing 
its stature in the eyes of aspirants to 
the field of selling. 

With these we list but a few con- 
tributions being made by executives 
in the organization. We know full 
well the increasing need for even 
more to be done. 

May we suggest the facilities at 
NSE headquarters and the 200 and 
more Sales Executives Clubs, as ideal 
meeting grounds for collecting fur- 
ther information and _ coordinating 
the many efforts to interest more and 
better people in selling and sales man 
agement. 


Robert A. Whitney 


President 
National Sales Executives, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


“important influence—college 
faculty" 


. . I have considered the problem 
reported in your editorial ... I would 
like to comment on one aspect of es- 
tablishing lines of communication 
with young people to create desire for 
career selling. 

One important center of influence 
to young graduates is the college fac 
ulty. It is important to have these 
educators in our corner when they 
make career suggestions to their stu- 
dents. Perhaps by their very nature 
they tend to overlook completely or 
to take the sales function for granted 
and to pass this same attitude on to 
those whom they teach. I am certain 
that many college faculty members 
have no appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities, rewards and respected posi- 
tion of successful salesmen. 

There are many steps to take in 
changing this basic attitude. The first 
is to provide educators with material 
emphasizing the sales function in gen- 
eral economics and business adminis- 
tration. We need to go to the uni- 
versity direct and demonstrate to in- 
structors and teachers the genuine 
depth of effort required in the sales 
field. We can provide sales speakers 


(continued on page !7) 


Magnetic Tape 
in Business 


BY PAUL JANSEN, SALES MANAGER 


Landing Sales is a lot easier when you 
use magnetic recording tape to cinch the 
deal. That’s the opinion of Harry Denmead, 
Eastern District Sales Manager for Elec- 
trical Merchandising magazine. He credits 
“ScoTcH” Brand Magnetic Tape with help 
ing him bring a top space account into his 
list of magazine advertisers. The account: 
General Electric. 


ZN Determined to 

r e } snag some of GE’s 

ad budget, Den- 

mead called on a 

cross-section of 

television dealers 

in hisarea. Armed 

with a tape re- 

corder and several 

reels of ‘‘Scotch’’ 

Brand Magnetic 

Tape, he con- 

ducted an audio survey which clearly 

indicated that dealers read his maga- 

zine and were influenced by ads appear- 
ing in it! 

The Survey Completed, Denmead took 
his recorder and magnetic tapes to GE’s ad 
department and let the recordings do their 
own selling job. With this as the clincher in 
his sales presentation, GE accepted the 
values of the dealer market represented 
by Electrical Merchandising and Harry 
Denmead walked off with a sizable contract 


ANY RECORDINGS YOU MAKE sound 
better if they’re done with a really 
superior magnetic tape. That explains 
why ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand is the favorite of 
business men, teachers and radio en- 
gineers around the world. ‘‘Scotch’’ 
Brand always offers highest fidelity on 
every reel. It’s tough—-won’t wear out 
even after thousands of playings. Best 
of all, it can be re-recorded any time 
you want. Ask to hear a demonstration 
of famous ‘‘Scotch’’ Magnetic Tapes at 


, 
your dealer’s soon. et 
° PUR: Sy 


Over The Waves. 
“SCOTCH Mag- 
netic Tapes are 
crossing the Pacific 
carrying business 
correspondence for 
the Los Angeles office of the Ajinomoto 
Company, Inc., of Tokyo, Japan, manufac- 
turers of monosodium glutamate, a vegetable 
protein to enhance the flavor of foods. A 
Japanese firm of importers and exporters, 
the Ajinomoto Company handles much of 
its inter-office transactions via “SCOTCH” 
Brand Magnetic Tape—mailing the light- 
weight reels between offices in this country 
and Japan. Tape reels cost just pennies to 
send, require no special wrapping (mail in 
original box) and offer a permanent record 
of business transaction. 


LIKE TO KNOW how magnetic tape 
can help you in your work? Drop a card 
to me for further business tips—Busi- 
ness Division, Dept. FV-76 Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design 
are registered trademarks for Magnetic 
Tape made in U.S.A. by Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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Does the PA think of your company as one 
of his sources of supply for your products? 

Obviously, that depends on how success- 
fully your salesmen and your advertising 
have told him your company and product 
story. 


That’s why so many leading industrial 


{anc 


1 


-_—_—}] 
| 


r= | : 


advertisers make PURCHASING the basic 
magazine on their advertising schedules. 
PURCHASING gives you the largest available 
coverage of purchasing agents in all indus- 
trial categories ...it’s the one business pub- 
lication edited entirely for industrial 
purchasing people. 


If you sell an industrial product . . . put PURCHASING power behind it! 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


LETTERS 


at college job forums and similar ses 
sions. I believe the sales departments 
)f industries participating in this sort 
of work should host faculty group 
throughout the year to demonstrate 
the key position of their departments 
in industrial organizations. Sales de 
should 
sales jobs for college faculty members. 


We n 


partments provide summet 
nake every practical ef 
fort lemonstrate the depth and 
ot the detail of sales work to impor- 
tant influential educators. ‘The scope 


of the problem is tremendous and | 


im happy you are active in the field. 


Robert I ). Haag 


“romance the selling profession" 
. Yo Ir artic le 


is undoubtedly the most important 


f touches on what 


problen racing sales executives today 
This problem has bothered me for a 
yf year ut I am frank to 
! at ao not have the inswer. 
We must either romance effectively 
the selling profession t the youth of 
voing to find in a 
or engineers and 

competen prod iction personnel 

without competent 
I vely sell the met 
chand » are nterested in yout 
suggestion of organizing a full-scale 
and would appre 
h material that you 

immediate use. 


Gerald Nlurchison 


President, Director of. Sales 
Jones Lo 
polis 


They “murder sales manpower" 


subscriber to your pub 

read with interest the 

various comments or answers to the 

editorial (‘‘Readers’ Ideas to Solve 

Sales Manpower Shortage,” May 1, 

p. /8). 

lhe interesting fact is that there is 

ivailable today a very ample supply 

of good sales manpower and future 
manpower which can be develope 
Industry or business firms who « 


sire or are in need of good sales man 


(continued on page 1/9) 
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NATIONAL FOLDING 


o M PrP A N ™ * I N Cc. 
SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


SALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17, N.Y NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN.: BOGOTA, N.J 


BO ON AND PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, PA 
FOLDING BOX PLANTS: BOGOTA. N.J.: NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES NN : PALMER, MASS 


STEUBENVILLE. OHIO: PITTSBURGH. PA 


PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOT NEW HAVEN, MONTVILLE AND VERSAILLES, CONN.: READING. PA.: STEUBENVILLE, O.; WHITE HALL. MO 
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8 out of every 10 


copies of 

The Detroit Times 
—daily and Sunday— 
sold in the big, rich 

and growing 

Detroit Retail Trading Area 
are HOME DELIVERED 
by regular carrier boys 
to 

Detroit Times 

Home Delivered 


subscribers— 


IN THE HEART OF 
THE MICHIGAN MARKET 
Detroit Retail Trading Area 


Detroit Times Home Delivered 
Subscribers Represent An Im- 
portant Group Of Dependable 
Prospects To Develop Into 
Steady Purchases Of What- 
ever You Have To Sell— 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


LETTERS 


power today or in the future will find 
within their own organization the an- 
swer to their failure to obtain and 
hold the desired sales manpower. 

. Generally speaking, the present- 
day sales manpower training or edu- 
cational procedures are so far amiss 
that more good-to-excellent future 
sales manpower is becoming disinter- 
ested in or leaving the sales profession 
than can ever be recruited. In short, 
and to the point, present-day manage- 
ment and sales management murder 
more good sales manpower than they 
produce because of the lack of knowl- 
edge or use of basic fundamentals 
relative to the human element. 


F. B. Merritt 


President 
F. B. Merritt Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Prosperity: Sales Opportunity 


To the partial solutions offered 
thus far, I would like to add another: 
the involvement of more people in 
the solution of the sales manpower 
supply problem: 

1. The National Sales Executives 
Club could supply impetus, guidance 
and speakers as a formal club project. 
(Editor’s note: See first letter. ) 

2. Discussion meetings could be 
conducted with guidance personnel in 
colleges and high schools—also with 
college faculty members in fields al- 
lied to sales. 

3. Efforts could be made to assure 
that sales would be covered in the 
pre-graduation vocational counseling 
which is common today. 

4. Interested employers could at- 
tempt to match the recruiting adver- 
tisements for technical personnel 
which currently dominate the classi- 
fied pages in the newspapers. 

5. Interested employers could in- 
stitute stepped-up propaganda, de- 
signed to accomplish a stronger per- 
suasion in the minds and hearts of 
present sales personnel, that sales of- 
fers dignity, status, recognition, in 
terest, challenge, reward, advance- 
ment—and an opportunity for serv 
ice and creative work. 

The increasing editorial reference 
to the fact that continuing prosperity 
is dependent on consumption should 
persuade many thoughtful young men 
that sales offers desirable opportunity. 


R. O. Powell 
Zone Managet 


Thompson Yards Branch 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
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The FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM gives you 


\ OR MORE FAMILY COVERAGE 
= ~~ DAILY IN 51 TEXAS COUNTIES 


A FAR GREATER NUMBER OF 20% COUNTIES THAN 
ANY OTHER TEXAS DAILY NEWSPAPER 


FAMILY COVERAGE 
GREATER THAN 20%, rn 
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1955 MARKET DATA IN 20% AND OVER 
FAMILY COVERAGE COUNTIES 


1,152,600 . . . People 
$1,770,791,000 . . . Net Effective Buying Income 
$1,354,839,000 . .. in Retail Sales 
$343,401,000 . . . in Automotive Sales 
$46,254,000 . . . in Drug Store Sales 
$287,607,000 . . . in Food Store Sales 
$51,177,000 . . . in Furniture-Household- 
Radio Store Sales 
190,616,000 . .. in General Merchandise Sales 


BASED ON ABC WHITE AUDIT REPORT AND SALES MANAGEMENT 


‘‘BUSIEST SALESMAN IN TEXAS” 


FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


AMON G. CARTER, JR. 
President and National Adv. Director 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
Without the Use of Schemes, Premiums or Contests— 


“Just a Good Newspaper” 
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Katherine Cleaver has been Advertising Manager §f 


of Continental Optical Company, one of the na- 


tion’s leading manufacturers of ophthalmic mate- 


rials, since 1932. She joined the organization just 


3 years prior as a copywriter. A graduate of the 


University of Southern California, and currently 


a member of the Advertising Committee of the 


Optical Manufacturers’ Association, she has the 


ae ‘ . . 
aistinction of being the only woman ever to serve 


as president of the Indianapolis Advertising Club. 


We recently spent a profitable and pleasant morn- 


ing in Katy Cleaver’s Indianapolis office talking 


about the use of business publications. Here are a 


few of the high points of that discussion. 


Q What is the scope of your adver- 
tising activities here at Continental? 


A it’s fairly broad, and that’s one reason 
[ enjoy the work so very much. We, of 
course, have our regular advertising 
campaigns in business publications, but 
in acldition we prepare all sorts of folders, 
inserts, and other sales material for both 
wholesale and retail use. We also prepare 
considerable material for point-of-sale 


use, for conventions and similar affairs. 
Q Do you use consumer publications? 


A No. Our paid advertising is confined 


solely to business publications. 


Q What is the background on your 
organization? 


A Ihe company was formed in 1910. It 
was then known as the ( Jnepiece Bifocal 
Lens Company, and it enjoyed immediate 
success because of its revolutionary 
Ultex onepiece bifocal lens, which, inci- 
dentally, is still one of the finest bifocals 
you can buy. As you probably know, 
most bifocals are made by fusing two or 
more pieces of glass. This means that 
they can’t be as thin and lightweight, 
and there is a certain loss of clarity that 
comes as a result of the combining of the 
two kinds of glass. However, when a 
bifocal is made from a single piece of 
glass, as Ultex is, these objectionable 


factors can be eliminated. 


Q When did you adopt the present 
name? 
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AAs a result of several mergers, the 
company was reorganized as the Con- 
tinental Optical Company in 1927. In 
addition to our plant here in Indianap- 
olis we have a very modern frame plant 


in Rochester, N.Y. 
Q And when did you first advertise? 


A Shortly after the business was organ- 
ized. We have proofs of advertisements 


which appeared in business publications 


before the first World War. 


Q And you have advertised ever since 
on a regular basis? 


A Yes, we have. 


Q What about one of the high lights 
of Continental's advertising history? 


A You mean in the way of a special 


campaign Or special advertisement ? 


Q Perhaps an advertising first—some- 
thing you folks did which has never 
before been done by anyone in the 
industry. 


A Well, I believe that we were among 
the first to plug the “‘style” theme as a 
means of boosting the sale of frames. 
Today, of course, the public is very much 
aware of style in eyeglasses. People now 
select frames to complement their fea- 
tures, to go with certain types of clothes, 


or to wear on certain occasions. 


Q Were you by any chance the first 
company to plug the idea that everyone 
who wears glasses should own more 
than one pair? 


...our princepal an 


A No, I'm afraid we weren’t. I can’t 
tell you just where the idea first came 
from, but we have used this theme suc- 


cessfully for years. 


Q What is your philosophy regarding 
the use of business publications? 


A Business publications are of course 
our principal and most important adver- 
tising medium. They furnish us a direct 
route to the professional groups who are 


our prospects and customers. 


Q Just what audience are you inter- 
ested in reaching? 


A There are several groups. First we 
must reach the wholesalers, since they 
are the people who actually buy the 
products we manufacture. Then there 
are the ophthalmologists, the optome- 
trists and the dispensing opticians. These 
people are also extremely important to 
us. The job we have to do with them is a 
little more indirect, more on the educa- 


tional or informative side. 


Q How many separate campaigns or 
series do you run? 


A That is a bit difficult to answer, be- 


cause it depends to a large degree on the 


job we are trying to do at a particular 


time. At present, for example, we are In 
the middle of a campaign featuring our 
new line of goid-filled frames. About 
this time last year, we were doing a spe- 


cial educational job on our lenses. 


Q You do, however, advertise con- 
sistently? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


umportant ad vertising medium” 


A oh yes. That’s half the battle. We 
firmly believe that it is important to ad- 
vertise on a regular basis. Otherwise we 
waste some of our advertising dollar. 
It takes time to build an audience, and 
once established, this audience can only 
be held if it receives your advertising 


messages On a regular schedule. 


Q With what frequency does your ad- 
vertising appear in the publications on 
your media list? 


A In each regular issue. 


Q Do you make any effort to measure 
or trace the direct benefits from your 
advertising in business publications? 


A Yes. Not infrequently we use coupons 


or keyed advertisements. The results 


have always been good. In addition, we 
know from the reports made by our 
salesmen that our advertising does its 
job. Frequently a customer is aware of a 
new product, ready and anxious to dis- 
cuss it with our salesman on his first 


round after the advertisement appears. 


Q What in general is the attitude of 
your salesmen toward your advertising 
activities? 

A Without exception they welcome the 
help and support they get from our ad- 
vertising in business publications. We 
of course keep them well informed as to 
our planning, and the successful sales- 
man is quick to use such information to 
his own advantage. Perhaps it is safe 
to say that the salesmen who are quick 
to use such information are our best 
salesmen. 

Q How do you disseminate this infor- 


mation to the members of your sales 
force? 
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A A discussion of advertising is almost 
always included on the agenda for any 
sales meeting, and in addition we regu- 
larly send preprints of current adver- 


tising to each salesman at his home. 


Q How would you define the role of 
business publications in today’s econ- 
omy? 


AL think they have always played an 
important part in our industry, but now- 
adays they are more important, more 
necessary, than ever before. They are, 
in a sense, the artery through which the 
lifeblood of our industry flows. They are 
invaluable to the advertiser, because they 
provide the one means for reaching a 


select audience quickly, consistently and 


economically. They are of ever increas- 
ing importance to the men and women 
in our industry, because they provide 
the one reliable means for keeping abreast 
of the news and developments of greatest 


interest to them. 


Q What general rules do you apply 
when selecting a good publication to 
carry your advertising? 


A One of the most important things to 
us ‘is proof of responsibility. In other 
words we are primarily interested in 
knowing who is behind the publication, 
who is running it, what its editorial 
policies are, and what it is trying to 
accomplish. Of course the question of 
coverage is also important, but even if 
there is duplication, we feel that a cer- 


tain amount of duplication is good. 


Q Do you feel that most editors and 


publishers of business publications 
assume a full measure of editorial re- 


sponsibility? 


A Yes, I do. I think that this is particu- 
larly true in our industry. Because we 
deal with professional groups, the high- 
est standards must be maintained in both 
editorial treatment and in advertising. 
That they are 1s in no small way due to 
the conscientious efforts of those re- 
sponsible for the business publications 


covering the optical field. 


Through the use of business publications you are able to communicate with 


your customers and prospective customers in an atmosphere that is natural 


to them and most productive for you. In this respect, today’s responsible 


business publications serve a purpose unduplicated by any other selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence 


and a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of readers 


and advertisers. With such acceptance goes a proportionate selling power. 


(hilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist +» Hardware Age 
= The Iron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Distribution Age « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Spectator 


Gas e Electronic Industries 


Commercial Car Journal « Boot 


and Shoe Recorder « Hardware World 
Butane-Propane News ¢ Book Division 
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LANCASTER, PENNA. 
NBC AND CBS 


Among the television markets foremost in 
the manufacture of tobacco products, the 
Channel 8 Multi-City Market ranks tenth, 
based on production figures for America's 


top 100 


counties (SALES MANAGEMENT 
f Buying Power’’—May 10, 1956) This 
one phase of the widely diversified 
which makes the WGAIL-TV 
nel 8 market a buying market for 

our aenenas 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representative 


the MEEKER company, inc. 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago San Francisco 


CHANNEL 8 tT See Y MARKET 
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LEBANON 


LANCASTER 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Fancy vs. Fact 


Braying pessimists seem to be doing their best to drown out the husky hum of our 
dynamic economy! Seldom has there been so much gloomy doom-predicting in the 
face of so prosperous a business picture! 


Logic-based-on-facts seems to be losing ground to wild and fearful fancies. People 
appear to want to exaggerate bad news, while discounting or ignoring good news. 
An objective look at the basic propellants of our economy shows that most long-range 
and most short-range signposts point to a continuing and expanding prosperity. 


Consider the differences between some of today's popular fancies and the economic 
facts, as observed by the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


FANCY: We are now in a down- 


slide leading to a recession. Soft spots 
are evident in several key industries. 
Soon all business will feel the pinch 
The boom is over : 


FANCY: Anywhere you look you 
see bad signs. People seem to feel 
we're due for a downturn! 


FANCY: Inventories aren’t psycho- 
logical. They've grown successively 
bigger during the past five quarters 
Business is living off stockpiles while 
sales Sag 


FANCY: Auto sales won't pick up 
this summer and fall, despite ‘the ru- 
mored early introduction of some 
1957 models. People are still paying 
for cars they bought in °54 and ’55. 
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FACT: It is true that so-called soft spots have developed in certain indus- 
tries, but in most cases they reflect needed adjustments after a big 1955 
selling spree. People are still spending at a record rate — 6% to 7% ahead 
of 1955 — but they are buying different products from those they bought 
last year. So, naturally, some items are being overlooked while others are 
being sold. There’s no shortage of spendable income. Factory wages are at 
a high level — averaging $78.99— and most 1956 wage hikes are yet 
to come. Employment, at latest count, is 65.2 million, the highest ever. 
Retail sales are running better than 3% to 6% ahead of last year. Capital 
goods expenditures, which are expected to hit $36-$39 billion this year, have 
created sizable new demands for machinery and industrial plants. Add this 
up and you'll find that we have a dynamic, surging economy which, after a 
few months of settling out its imbalances, will climb to still higher peaks. 


FACT: That feeling is the natural psychological reaction to a long and lush 
period of prosperity. People ask themselves how long it can go on. They 
feel that good things can’t last. They become suspicious and sensitive, per- 
haps overly sensitive, about little deviations from the status quo. The press 
has reflected this subconscious search for the “inevitable” break. It plays 
up bad news and readers overemphasize its importance. But, fortunately, 
people aren’t really worried to the point of locking their purses. They’re just 
a little nervous wondering when, how and if a recession might come. There’s 
none in sight! 


FACT: The dollar value of inventories is often distorted by the see-sawing 
prices of such basic commodities as metals. From January 1955 through 
May 1956 there was a 13% increase in inventory valuation. However, it’s 
the relation of sales to inventories that really counts. In May, manufacturers’ 
durable goods inventories stood at $27.4 billion. This was 2.06 times ad- 
justed sales of $13.3 billion. The ratio was considerably higher — 2.32 in 
October 1954, just before the great upturn from a short recession 


FACT: This won't stop them, says R. E. Dumas Milner of Jackson, Miss., 
the world’s largest auto dealer. Many people are used to making regular 
monthly payments and will consider a new car as soon as they can trade 
without increasing payments. Cash buyers, he says, get new cars less fre- 
quently than credit buyers. And, too, almost three-quarters of the 52 million 
cars on the road are two years old or older. A good percentage of their 
owners are making more money than ever and can be considered prime 
prospects for new cars. Then, there’s the second and third car markets 
which are even astounding the auto makers. And for those who point to 
the expected 2.2 million drop in auto sales between 1955 and 1956 as por- 
tentous, please consider that in those two years Detroit will have sold 14 
million automobiles without major restyling. Since the auto industry seems 
to operate on a two-year cycle, it is misleading to compare single years. 


FANCY: Speaking of Detroit, how 
do you explain away the 200,000 or 
so workers who have been laid off by 
the auto industry? This will certainly 
drag our economy down 


FANCY: We cannot expect to have 


continuing prosperity with the current 
weak farm-income situation 


FANCY: Consumers have borrowed 
to their limits and our credit-depend- 
ent economy is bound to droop as 
instalment buying drops. 


FANCY: Our construction industry 
is in bad straits. New-house starts are 
down about 10% from last year’s 
annual rate of 1.3 million. The indus- 
tries allied to construction are bound 
to suffer 


FACT: While the entire nation sympathizes with the misfortune of these 
workers and their families, it must be borne in mind that Detroit, Lansing 
and Flint layoffs comprise an area situation. These thousands of jobless 
men and women represent less than one-third of one percent of our entire 
working force. The big drop in Detroit has been more than offset nationally 
by labor recruiting in other large centers. There have been seasonal increases 
in construction and farm employment and aircraft plants are adding per- 
sonnel at a rapid rate. Also, in other areas and in other industries jobs are 
so secure that new pay boosts have been granted or are contempiated. 


FACT: For the first time in several years, there are encouraging signs down 
on the farm. Milk prices are starting to edge up; wheat prices are rising; 
cattle and hogs are bringing more money. The new soil bank program will 
give the farmer a little insurance next year, if not this. At least, the plight 
of the farmer is not expected to become worse. There is no denying that 
this has been a sore spot in our economy for several years. On the other 
hand, the nation is not tied to or dependent on farm prosperity as it once 
was. Today, only 13° of Americans are farmers, and many of these 
families are not wholly dependent on farming for their income. Agriculture 
is undergoing a revolution. Farms are getting bigger and more mechanized. 
Fewer people are needed to run them and supply our food. and clothing 
needs. As farm efficiency increases and as farm population becomes reduced, 
we can look for better farm incomes and a better farm market. 


FACT: Few people really understand the role of consumer credit as it is 
used today. For most people it is a reverse form of forced savings. Ameri- 
cans generally find that it is easier to pay $50 a month on a car they are 
enjoying than it is to save $50 every month toward the purchase of an auto- 
mobile. Look at these credit facts: (1) Outstanding instalment and non- 
instalment debt is at $36 billion. This is an all-time high, but since early 
this year consumers have stepped up their rate of repayment so that they 
are paying off the loans almost as fast as they are borrowing; (2) less than 
60% of our families use instalment credit at any one time; right now at 
least 20 million families are free of such indebtedness; (3) considerably less 
than 3% of borrowers are delinquent in payments at any given time and 
lenders write off as bad debts only about $1.76 for every $100 loaned; (4) 
Americans respect their credit standings. They regard interest paid as a 
service charge, not a penalty. It is simply a fee paid for the convenience 
of living well. Bear this in mind if you're concerned about the future of 
auto, appliance and other sales on credit: Instalment buying is largely short- 
term. Every month, millions of Americans make the final payment on a 
credit-bought item and they’re ready for the next. (Current rate of pay- 
back: $2.9 billion monthly.) By year-end, with faster repayment; many 
consumers will have cut their individual indebtedness considerably. Some 
families don’t want to be debt-free. They like to be forced into regular 
monthly payments. It helps them budget and still enjoy modern comforts. 
In short, there will continue to be heavy use of consumer credit and, as has 
been shown by recent repayments, individual families can be counted on to 
regulate themselves and manage their income and credit wisely. 


FACT: There were many favorable factors operating last year to make 
1955 an exceptional year for the construction industry. But, there is no new 
rule that demands this many starts in order to insure the continuing health 
of construction. Here’s what makes the building industry not only healthy, 
but darn near robust: (1) The 1.1 million houses to be built this year are 
larger and they cost more; hence dollar volume of residential building will 
approach last year’s. (2) Terrific expansion in new plant spending is becom- 
ing a real boon. (3) The home-improvement program has become big busi- 
ness and it’s not all do-it-yourself. (4) Congress’ new $51.5 billion federal 
highway program is a long-range spur in the construction flank, but it will 
Start pouring some money into new roads before year-end. 


BARRING CAYASTROPHES NOT IN THE CARDS—1956 will turn out 
to be a little better than 1955 . . . the best year this country—or any 
country—ever had! 
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Robert Zinn, Standard Register’s sales v-p. 


Dividends We're Finding 
In a New Setup for Middle Management 


Under the earlier operating plan, regional managers had 


little time to help the less effective men overcome their 


weaknesses. Now, with new job patterns for both division 


and district managers, closer supervision is already paying 


off in improved performance by the marginal producers. 


BY ROBERT ZINN © Vice-President, Sales 


\n opinion survey among our sales 
men early this year showed that about 
90% had complete confidence in their 
district managers. In an earlier sur 
vey the figure was 50% to 600%. The 
difference is much more than a meas- 
ure of good fellowship ; it is the vard 
stick of expanded sales effectiveness. 

We have made great changes in out 
sales organization during the past 
vear at Standard Register, and the 
survey results indicate we have come 
much closer to what the salesmen feel 
the setup should be. We believe that 
what salesmen think of management 
controls what they do; facts have 
proved this to be true in our case 

The changes we made were more 
in thinking than in structure of the 
organization, but there were essential 
Where 


structural changes involved. 
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we used to have three division man 


agers and 22 regional managers (not 
Pacific 


we now have in the same area nine 


counting our new Division ), 


division managers responsible for 56 
Each 


trom five to nine districts under his 


districts. livision manager has 
supervision, and no district manager 
supervises tucre than 10 or 12 sales- 
men. ‘This alone has made the or 
ganization much 
than in the past, but it is only a part 
of our new program. 


more manageable 


In the past we had a conventional 
setup of division managers telling re- 
gional managers what to do and what 
was wrong, and the regional mana- 
gers telling the salesmen. From ob- 
servation of the managers’ operations 
it was obvious that in most cases only 
about half the job of management 


was being done. There weren’t enough 
hours in the day to do much better. 

Field sales managers have two gen 
Ce) day to day 


supervision and putting out fires; (2) 


eral classes of duties: 


administrative duties including analy 
sis, planning and diagnosis of weak 
nesses. “[rouble-shooting on weak 


found 


nesses in the organization we 
As in most 


organizations, one-third of the men 


was somewhat neglected. 
were selling two-thirds of the busi 
ness. A big problem was to find out 
what was wrong with the two-thirds, 
and overcoming the weaknesses. 

The regional 
cerned with a multitude of problems 


Manager was con 


in market analysis, weak sales in ce1 
tain types of products, regional man 
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power, account assignment, job appli- 
cant interviews, training or salesman- 
relations. He had little 
chance to give full attention to cor- 


customer 


recting weaknesses in the sales force. 
So the two-thirds of the salesmen, 
most of whom had weaknesses that 
could be corrected, were likely to have 
the same weaknesses a year later. 
Since a decrease in the amount of day 
to day activity falling on a managet 
cannot be legislated, we felt we must 
find a new way to build a manage 
ment team that could recognize the 
whole job of sales supervision and 
provide means of accomplishing it. 
First step was to recognize the 
division manager as a leader of this 
team of district managers and not 
primarily as a boss. As leader, he 
took on the 
men’s analysis and corrective action, 
in concert with the district managers 
Vhe latter’s job was defined as 100% 
day to day activity in the field, help 
ing his men on competitive and sales 


responsibilities of sales 


problems, training activities or cus 
tomer relations. 

At the same time we cut the first 
line manager loose from a great many 
of his desk problems and got him out 
in the field, we tied the division man 
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ager to his desk except for the time 
he must spend in district. offices on 
problems affecting management there. 
We wanted him to analyze facts and 
figures on the activities of the 50-odd 
men under his supervision, to examine 
ways to correct sales faults, study 
new-business activity and the other 
broad administrative problems of his 
division. 

Aside from the question of time 
availability, there is a distinct advan- 
tage in having the division manager 
rather than the district manager deal 
with sales weaknesses in the men. He 
is not so close to them as the district 
manager and not so likely to have a 
beer with them at the end of the day. 

First-line supervision’s approach to 
problems is almost sure to be subjec- 
tive. Given one man who makes a 
good appearance and has all the social 
graces but doesn’t sell, and another 
whose tie is crooked, who speaks 


roughly but has a quota performance, 


the district manager is often on a 
tough spot. He may not be able to 
criticize and correct the first man, or 
to realize that the second man could 
sell 200% if he were polished up a 
bit. 

Uhe division 


manager, however, 


first is able to see the situation more 
objectively and analyze it, and then 
to work out a program with the dis- 
trict manager to correct the faults in 
any man’s performance. 

This program has not yet reduced 
itself to a perfect pattern, but outlines 
of one are forming, and results are 
measurable. In one office where we 
had five questionable men several 
months ago — men we thought were 
beyond salvage — the new diagnostic 
and corrective program went to work. 
The score so far: Iwo of the men 
were beyond salvage and were re- 
leased, quickly, because attention was 
given to the problem quickly; two 
others are today producing 
salesmen; one is still in the question- 
able class but improving steadily. It 
is a safe guess that under our previous 
method all five men might still be 
where they were in the beginning 
the potentially good ones still not per- 
forming, and the hopeless ones still 
Or all 
five might have become discouraged 
and quit. 


good, 


costing us time and money. 


Managers Were Needed 


Achieving this kind of operation, 
which meant a large increase in the 
number of district managers, present- 
ed a fundamental personnel problem. 
We had to come up with 34 new dis- 
trict managers, seemingly out of no- 
where. These men were, of course, 
drawn from our sales force. But there 
is a difference between a good sales- 
man and a good district manager. The 
selection had to be made very care- 
fully and training accomplished as 
rapidly and as thoroughly as possible. 

We set up a special training pro- 
gram and the division managers work- 
ed closely with the new managers. 
We wrote job descriptions in thor- 
ough detail, provided each district 
manager with a subscription to SALES 
MANAGEMENT, memberships in sales 
executives clubs and gave them every 
other aid we could to help them be- 
come sales executives quickly. 

Results have been good both in the 
quality of our new district managers 
and in our revised approach to man- 
agement. 

Our method of evaluating perform- 
ance of salesmen is not left to chance 
or casual observation. We use a merit 
review questionnaire of six pages. 
Each division manager is required to 
fill it in completely for every man in 
his division at least once a year in con- 
sultation with the district manager. 

This interview is a fairly exhaus- 
tive affair, taking 30 to 45 minutes 
per man. The two managers start out 
with a group of cards bearing the 
names of salesmen. The district man- 
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ager arranges them in performance 
order, with the best man first. Then 
the division manager questions him in 
some detail on any points in the report 
which may further study. 
Frequently, the division manager’s 


suggest 


fresh and objective viewpoint unco\ 
ers some aspect of a salesman’s situa- 
tion which results in his being re- 
rated in the district manager’s deck 
of cards. 

Then the two managers make out 
an action sheet summarizing weak- 
nesses in any salesman they feel needs 
special attention. ‘They plot a course 
to correct his faults. Then the prob- 
lem and the proposed solution are dis- 
cussed fully with the salesman. The 
corrective proc eeds 


program trom 


there 


Managers Checked 


This same procedure is followed in 
rating district managers. The division 
manager is responsible for reviewing, 
with the sales manager, each manager 
under his jurisdiction to diagriose 
problems and seek ways to correct 
them. A similar merit review form 
IS used. 

A basic factor of this analysis is 
the determination of what a district 
manager is, or should be. Is he the 
salesmen’s representative to the com- 
pany, or vice versa? We believe that 
the good district manager is a funda- 
mental link 
company 


salesmen and 
management, but that his 
value is based on a fine balance be- 
tween the two attitudes. 

A basic contribution to maintain- 
ing such a policy is the establishment 
ot lines o! 


between 


communication through 
all levels from management to sales 
representatives and back again. 

Quarterly meetings of all division 
managers are held in Dayton and at- 
tended by top management people. 
Half the time is devoted to “‘manage- 
ment to field” problems, the other 
half to “field to management” dis- 
cussions. 

Typical of the first are review of 
company policy, upcoming promo- 
tional programs, new products to be 
introduced, price changes. All such 
matters are thoroughly reviewed and 
opinions, pro and con, solicited. In 
many cases entire programs have been 
scrapped or revised as a result of these 
discussions. 

The second half is devoted to divi 
sion managers’ evaluation of competi- 
tive trends in their respective areas, 
field dissatisfaction ‘with company 
policy, district managers’ criticisms of 
company procedures and a general ex- 
change of information and discussion 
of mutual problems. 

Following these meetings the divi- 
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sion manager returns to the field, 
covers the same ground and passes 
along all pertinent information to his 
district managers; he also listens to 
their side of the story. 

The district managers then follow 
the same routine with their salesmen 
with resulting round robin flow of 
information through the entire or- 
ganization. 

We think that our present system 

in which, on the one hand, the dis- 
trict manager spends more time in the 
field with his men and, on the other, 
engages in active management eval- 
uation along with his superior—helps 
to establish the balance we are seek- 
ing in the district manager role. 

We know, too, that it has made 
the district manager a more valuable 
member of our organization, using his 
abilities to the greatest advantage 
saleswise. At the same time, all the 
functions of sales management are 
being covered much more conscien- 
tiously than they ever could be before. 

While we know these things from 
observation and results in the field, 


from specific rewards in terms of 


sales, we think the most convincing 
proof is in the opinion surveys con- 
ducted for us by an outside organi- 
zation. A year ago we had what was 
probably an average situation. The 
salesmen’s reactions showed one or 
two places where the record was very 
good, one or two that we were a bit 
ashamed of, and the rest were nor- 
mal. 

Today the picture is almost com- 
pletely positive. In all questions con- 
cerning their attitude about the com- 
pany and their managers, the sales- 
men gave management a good grade 

-a minimum of 85% favorable, and 
closer to 90% on the average. 

These surveys, of course, were most 
valuable in pointing up the construc- 
tive aspects of our new sales man- 
agement program. For, whatever else 
we may achieve with any mianage- 
ment activity, unless the salesmen be- 
lieve in it completely, it just won't 
work. The End 
(In a later issue Sales Management will 
describe and explain more fully the opinion 


survey which revealed the need for the action 


described in this article-—The Editors.) 
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NSE Vice-Chairmen .. . 


W. H. JOHNSON, JR. 
Vice-President 
American Airlines 


GLENN R. FOUCHE 
Vice-President 
Parade 


National Sales’ New Officers 


I'he executives pictured in this spread are officers of 
what is now truly an international organization dedicated 
to the science of sales and marketing. They are the 
ofhcers of National Sales Executives, Inc., elected at 
the 21st Annual International Distribution Congress, held 
in Chicago June 4-6. 

This fall, for example, National Sales Executives will 

ge the first NSI International Distribution Congress 
n Europe—in Milan, Italy, October 7-9. 

Speakers from 12 countries, speaking in one of four 
languages—German, Italian, French, or English—simul 
taneously translated, will develop » theme “Attaining 
World ProSperity Through Effective Marketing.” 

Among American sales executives who will address the 
Milan conference will be Elmer R. Kreuger, NSE In- 
ternational Director, and president, Paper Art Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis. Kreuger has been a member of three NSE 
Robert A. Whitney 


president of NSE, is arranging for sales-minded presidents 


“Operation Enterprise’ teams. 


of top marketing companies in the U.S. to address the 
Milan congress 

In Chicago, Gertrude J. 

Oppolzer, manager, NSE-In- 

ternational, with headquarters 

in New York City, reported 

on arrangements for the Mi- 

lan conference, following a 

visit to NSE clubs in 12 Euro- 

Mrs. Oppol- 


zer speaks five languages. She 


pean count! ies. 


has served the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration as a 


G. J. OPPOLZER 
Manager 
NSE-International 


simultaneous interpreter tor 
European executives on in- 
spection trips to the U. S. 

The European-Workshop is the end result of a larger 


budget by NSE for the overseas operation. At the 
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LEO W. VEZINA 
Vice-President 
H. Corby Distillery 


NSE President 


FRANK H. HELLER ROBERT A. WHITNEY 
Branch Manager 
Remington Rand Div. 


convention in Chicago, overseas dues were raised trom 
an annual fee of $5 to $10. Some 700 new overseas 
members were enrolled during the period. ‘lhe 
goal for the coming fiscal year: 1,000 new members. 
Total overseas membership: 2,600. 

National Sales Executives has come a long way in a 
comparatively short time. Since Whitney took over as 
president (under Gene Flack’s chairmanship) during the 
1947-48 year, the organization has seen its regula 
come grow from slightly over $92,000 to a °55-’56 fig 
ure ot $641,000. 

‘Total executive membership has grown from less than 
9,500 to 29,000, 

NSE was founded in 1936 to promote “better stand 
ards of living for everyone, through better selling.”” ‘The 
organization has shown its most spectacular growth since 
the war’s end. ‘Today there are more than 200 affiliated 
clubs throughout the U. S., North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, Australia. Raymond Bill, chairman, Bill 
Brothers Publishing Corp., (publishers of SALES MAn- 
ACEMENT) was the first president. 

Among NSE-sponsored projects: The Graduate School 
of Sales Management and Marketing, and the Ad 
vanced School of Retail Management, both at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J.; work with Junior 
Achievement; and the “Selling as a Career’ essay writing 
contest among 100,000 children. 


One ot NSE’s most successful ventures has been its 


Operations Enterprise.. These have been teams of ‘op- 


flight sales and marketing executives, members of NSF, 
who have gone abroad and conducted seminars with 
foreign sales executives, teaching American methods of 
marketing on an informal basis. The first of these 
Operation Enterprise groups went to England in 1950. 

“This year,’ adds Whitney, “a great job has been 
done by all in helping to bring some 25 new clubs into 
the NSE organization and some 3,000 new members have 
been enrolled . . . (there have been) over 251 visits by 
the headquarters service staff, plus 15 workshops.” 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Meet the Sales Exec's New Chairman 


“Everyone thinks I’m Chinese!” says Tony 


Whan, who’s the new chairman, National Sales 


Executives, Inc., elected June 6, at the 21st annual 


International Distribution Congress, held in Chi 
cago. Whan, he’ll have you know, is a fine broth of 
an Irish name, begorrah lony’s grandad migrated 
from County ] yrone to these shores. But Tony 
lives and operates a long way from the Old Sod: 
ific Outdoor Advertising Co., has 

been with it in Los Angeles since '43. This small, 
wiry man 1 just right TO! his new head man, post. 
He’s spent his whole life in the advertising, mei 
chandising and selling fields, has been awarded the 
California Department of Education’s Outstanding 
Service Medal for his educational work with young- 
Tony constantly travels around talking to 
schoal groups on America’s boundless op 
rtunities, launchir “career days,’ promoting 
contests built citizenship themes. Born 
raised in Kansas (he was a schoolmate of Mil 

ton Eisenhower), he’s been in California ‘“‘since 
Wilshire Boulevard was a cowpath. You could 
almost call me a native now.” He came to the 
West Coast as advertising and sales manager for 
Wilson & Company's operations there. He’s the 
father of what is now known as the Distinguished 
Salesman’s Award, presented annually to 2,000 top 
salesmen throughout the world. It’s a project he 
originated 10 years ago. He wears the tiny lapel 
facsimile of the presentation figurine, is proud that 
1e’s the only man who hasn’t actually won the 


award who’s so privileged. 
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Mass-Marketing Techniques 
Succeed on Banker's Hours 


Successfully divorcing banking from fuddy-duddyism, Georgia’s Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, largest in the southeast, could give many 
a U. S. business some trenchant lessons in aggressive selling. 


Under 44-year-old President Mills B. Lane customer relations are so 
important that every bank officer is required to make at least two calls a 
week on established or prospective customers. Other unbankly evidences of 
C & S’s sales vigor: a hefty advertising and promotion budget; special 
educational forums for women; candy for children; a $200,000 recre- 
ational center for employes, and a well-publicized open-house program for 
everyone. 


Lane sees the South as a “deficit capital area’ whose economic growth 
depends largely on personal savings in banks for financing. ‘The C & § 
has had its finger in such widely—and wildly—varied enterprises as es 
tablishing a sheep industry in the state to financing a program for dental 
repairs. Three years ago, amid considerable hoopla, C & S sought and 


(inside of two years) got $23 millions in a special form of savings known 


as Savings certificates. 
LEADOFF MAN, President Mills B. Lane 
tells heads of C & S’s 22 banks and 
offices of drive to increase savings de- 
posits by 25% during next two years. 


Last week (see photos) Lane. climbed into a baseball suit: and went 
over to Atlanta’s new, million-dollar WSB-TV studio to launch a $25 
million ball game. Object: to add $25 millions to the $85 millions now 
in C & §S savings accounts—by 1958. 


$260,000 IN ADVERTISING will be spent during campaign’s 
first seven months. Ernest Camp, account executive of ad 
agency, Burke Dowling Adams, unveils “Saving Sluggers”: 
new savings services; goals and staff promotion; staff 
sales; newspaper, radio and TV; savings contest; display; 
printed aids; publicity and talks, and public relations. 


STRATEGY is presented by savings officer Leo Rainey, 
who points out that people in bank’s area will earn $2.2 
billions in '56. Personal savings will be “sold” not only on 
individual benefits, but as a base for South’s economic 
expansion which, in turn, increases job opportunities and 
helps raise everyone’s living standard. 


blic 
relation 


Fig? 
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CONSUMER INCENTIVES include a why-li-want-to-save contest with 158 prizes SELLING PITCH from Sales Manager 
totaling $5,000. Charles Jenkins, left, president of C & S affiliate bank at Thomas- Howard S. Stark includes announce- 
ton, and his assistant, James Culpepper, look over cardboard coin bank for kids. ment of an employe incentive contest. 
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SEVENTH INNING STRETCH gives em- 
ployes from all offices a chance to chat. In 
all, 1,500 will participate. Officers of winning 
branch each get share of bank’s stock. All 
employes earn commission on each piece 
of business sold. Contest is divided into two 
45-day ball games. Leading “hitter” on each 
of 150 teams gets $25 gift certificate. Top 
hitter gets paid trip to '56 World Series. 


BRAIN-STORMING SESSION produced BETTING POOL, a dollar from each officer, is collected by Jim Furniss 
over 100 selling ideas in 20 minutes. Here, and assistant Margo Venable, with each man’s estimate of how much new 
bank officer Tom Miller adds an idea. business will be in by year’s end. Guesses averaged 40% of the two-year goal. 


PLAY BALL. Tom Miller listens to brass (Henry 
Spikes, Olin Fulmer, and T. |. Denmark of La 
Grange, Albany and Macon, respectively) banter 
on how each plans to snag top honors for his city. 


TEAM SONG, “Take Me Out to the Ball Game” reworded as a bank 
commercial, is played by Atlanta’s own Dixieland jazz band. It will 


be on radio, next to ball games throughout the state. 


There's a Heap of Profit in 
Systematic Note-Taking 


Effective management and productive salesmanship alike 


feed on ideas. If you are possessed of anything less than 
a photographic memory, you will find an organized plan 
for note-taking will provide a rich bank of ideas upon 


which you can draw when you have problems to solve. 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, Ph.D. 


James F. Bender & Associates 


Salesmen ind sales executives 
attend more professional meetings to 
day than ever before. ‘Vheir lively 
interest in meetings—trade associa 
tions, training programs, sales clubs, 
conventions—is perhaps as sure a sign 
of professional growth as any. Isn't 


s1¢0 
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t also a n of the growing respect 
for ideas and the enormous value of 
exchanging ideas? 

Much of the value of such meet 
ings depends not only on what those 
in attendance contribute, but also 
what they carry away and apply. 
Since memory is often a vagrant, most 
of us need to take notes. For notes 
excellent notes—save time; help to 
develop logical, creative thinking; aid 
memory ; are a reliable source of ideas 
in compact, easy-to-take form. They 
are valuable materials that promote 
job efficiency. 

Ort course the high-level salesman 
finds occasions other than meetings for 
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note-taking. For example, at the end 
of the day he may want to sum up 
his calls in note form—what happened 
when he got or failed to get the order. 
Or, when he studies a course or fol- 
lows a reading program, he takes notes 
for future reference and review. 
When he analyzes excellent notes 
he discovers that they follow certain 
well defined principles. When he ap- 
plies the principles, he finds that they 
make his note-taking efficient and rela- 
tively easy, and with faithful practice 
become habits of the profitable sort. 
Here are those basic principles in 
the form of 20 specific suggestions: 


|. Begin now a definite system of 
notes if you have not already done so. 
The need for planning your note- 
taking system— instead of just letting 
it grow like Topsy-—is well demon- 
strated by a study conducted at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Some 


years ago that distinguished center of 
learning appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate note-taking problems of ex- 
ecutives. 

Here are some of the interesting 
results: 

a. All executives reported the need 
for taking and keeping notes. 

b. Most of the executives said that 
whatever system they used developed 
out of trial and error. 

c. All the executives recommended 
that a streamlined system of note-tak 
ing be taught in high schools and col- 
leges—one that includes outlining. 

d. Seventy-five percent of the execu- 
tives reported that they changed theit 
ways of taking notes over the years. 
They gradually improved them. by 
trial and error. 

e. All of the executives named the 
worst note-taking sin as “writing 
notes on scraps of paper that soon be 
came lost or misplaced.” 

f. A majority of the executives 
learned to keep important notes in a 
file or loose-leaf binder. 

g. Some of the executives have their 
secretaries type the notes shortly aftet 
they are made. 


2. Use a loose-leaf notebook. Be- 
cause: 

a. All valuable notes can be or 
ganized into a uniform system. 

b. For this a loose-leaf form is ab- 
solutely essential. Otherwise, later ma- 
terial on a given topic cannot be 
placed with that which came in earlier. 

c. A loose-leaf system. saves time 
and paper—is compact. You can use 
every sheet. 

d. It permits notes on all important 
subjects to be carried in one binder. 

e. It allows you to revise one page 
without spoiling the whole book. It 
Saves unnecessary copying. 
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f. A loose-leaf system facilitates re- 
classification, so that all material on a 
given subject can be brought together. 
You simply rearrange the sheets. Sup- 
pose, for example, in your pursuit of 
Creative Selling over the next two or 
three years you stress at various times 
such topics as buying psychology, im- 
pulse buying, buyers’ prejudices. At 
the end of the two- or three-year pe 
riod, you may want to sort out the 
pages that cover these topics and com- 
bine them under a main heading, such 
as The Mind of the Buyer. The loose- 
leaf system permits you to do this. 

Or suppose you need to prepare a 
speech on creative selling. You go 
you take out the 
pages that deal with that subject; you 
assemble them; you cull them for 
ideas ; 


through your notes; 


presto! you have all your ideas 
at your fingertips. The loose-leaf sys 
tem permits you to do this. 


3. Use a large-size notebook. 
A pocket-size notebook sooner or later 
leads to trouble. Eventually it almost 
always is abandoned. (We're talking 
about a place for permanent notes. ) 
The pocket-size notebook cramps your 
style—it gets filled up too soon. It 
forces you to put material on several 
sheets which would have more mean- 
ing presented to your eyes all at once. 

On the other hand, the large note- 
book serves somewhat the same pur 
pose as a writing desk. You can also 
often use it as a temporary file. For 
example, suppose you wanted to re- 
tain an outline of some notes on a 
SALES MANAGEMENT tear-sheet ar- 
ticle. You read it. You punched three 
holes in it—because you wanted to 
take notes on it Jater. You inserted it 
in your ring binder. Then some eve- 
ning shortly after, you took notes on 
it and substituted the. notes for the 
article 


4. Plan a filing system along with 
your note-taking system. When you 
take good notes you have won onl 


half the battle; the other half is to 
make them easy to find. A collection 
of notes taken without thought for 
the future can scarcely be so arranged 
or classified as to be of ready service 
later. When your collection is small. 
you may be able to find what vou 
want without too much trouble. But 
after you’ve amassed a lot of notes 
over the years, you'll be in hot water 

unless you have followed a system 
of classification, indexing, and or- 
derly arrangement. 

Organize your notes as you go 
along. A salesman I know follows the 
profitable pursuit of revising his note- 
book once a week. Sometimes this 
takes a few minutes. One Sunday 
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morning, for example, he spent three- 
quarters of an hour inserting and in- 
dexing notes. 

As your binder of notes grows, the 
dav will come when you have to dis- 
card some of the pages. When this 
happens you will have to make a 
choice: throw away or file them. Ordi- 
narily, if you found them valuable 
enough to write up, you'll want to 
keep them. In that event, file them 
in manilla folders, each labeled ac- 
cording to the subject—file them in a 
cabinet or drawer. 


5. Adopt a fairly small unit. A basic 
question: how much to put on a page, 
when to stop and when to start a new 
page? 

One suggestion: Put on one sheet 
if possible—one or both sides—the 
notes of an entire speech, article, or 
chapter. Always be careful to start 
another speech, article or chapter on 
a new page. 

Otherwise, if you start a second 
subject article) on the 
same page, you lose the prime pur- 
ready 


(speech or 


pose of the loose-leaf system 
classification. 


6. Give each page of notes a clear 
heading to show its source and its 
subject. For example, Creative Sell- 
ing, speech by Alex Osborn, Hotel 
Roosevelt, N.Y. 4/24 53. 

The reason for this suggestion, of 
course, is this: Since the various pages 
may later be separated, you have to 
identify each page. A common error, 
for example, in taking notes on a 
book, such as Creative Imagination 
(Alex Osborn) is to label a note- 
page, Chapter II, and omit the refer- 
ence to the book and author. 


7. Assign to each note a number or 
letter to represent its status in the 
outline. (Here, you see, we are get- 
outlining.) You should 
adopt a system of notation ‘symbols 
and adhere to it. May I recommend 


this system—a common, useful one? 


ting into 


(a). 
The system is simple. You alter- 
nate numbers and letters. 


8. Use generous indentations. 
The chief virtue of generous inden- 
tations is that they give you a quick 
visual impression of the outline—or 
bony structure. 

‘Two common boo-boos in indenta 


tion are often seen: One is failure to 
indent enough; the other is indenting 
so far that most of the notes are writ- 
ten on very short lines on the right 
side of the page—and the greater part 
of the page is thus left blank. 


9. Indent overrun lines silghtly more 
than the beginnings of the first lines. 
To illustrate: 

Wrong: 

a. This is a sample of overrun lines ; 
they have not been properly indented. 
Right: 

a. This is a sample of overrun lines. 

They have been properly in- 
dented. 


10. Leave reasonably wide margins. 
If your notes are in good shape, you 
leave a fairly wide margin at the top 
and left; lesser margins at the right. 

The left margin is particularly im- 
portant if you want to use it later for 
revisions. The top is essential for the 
later addition of index headings, etc. 


11. Avoid writing notes in long 
paragraphs. Notes should always be 
in outline form. A paragraph of notes 
containing, say, 100 words represents 
two note-taking errors. Either it con- 
tains several points, each of which 
you should have written separately. 
Or you have written too much. If you 
need more than two lines to state 
your point, you probably are commit- 
ting one or the other af these two 


errors. 


12. Take notes in quotation form 
only for special purposes. Otherwise 
state the idea in your own words. Re- 
member, quotations apart from their 
context don’t ordinarily mean as much 
to you as your own words. Too, it 
takes longer to write quotations than 
your summary of them. As you grow 
in note-taking ability, you develop fa- 
cility in boiling down—in succinct- 
ness. 


13. State points briefly and con- 
cisely; good notes are brief, to the 
point, yet at the same time clear and 
meaningful. If your notes—your sen- 
tences or phrases—are too long, you 
sacrifice organization. Also, if you’re 
taking notes on a speech, you miss too 
much; you don’t have time to listen 

Of course you will have to develop 
selectivity. You will want to take 
down in greater detail:than usual: 

a. The unfamiliar. 

b. The different. 

c. Key facts. 

d. Things you'll use often. 

e. Things you'll use after long pe 
riods of time. 

f. ‘Things not available elsewhere. 
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ete ethem beaten by poor odds 


How do you figure the chances that the timing of your 
salesmen’s calls will correspond with prospects’ readi- 
ness to buy? Do you settle for the long odds of your 
salesmen making lots of calls in the hope that a few 


ready buyers may be encountered in the process? 


Good catalog procedure gives salesmen a far better 
break than this! 


It does so by sharply increasing the number of calls 
they make... by invitation...on prospects who are 
ready to buy. Research proves that calls on invitation 
...from prospects who have studied a catalog in 
advance of their request for a salesman to call. . . pro- 


duce four times as many sales as cold calls. 


Your answers to the questions in the adjoining column 
will tell you whether or not your catalog is doing all it 
can to help your salesmen spend more time with ready 


buyers. 


(S) Sweet’s Catalog Service 


a division of F’ W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N: Y. 
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How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


1. Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products ...in the companies with volume 
buying power? fom 7 
yes || no 
(Sweet's market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80% of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi- 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence.) 


a: Does your present system pro- 
vide for the immediate distribution of your 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 

yes LJ no 

(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet's spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


3. Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 


yes |] no |_| 
(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet’s File are always easy to find, 
cannot be misfiled or lost.) 


4. When your customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catalog can’t be overlooked? 


yes WW no iw 
(Sweet's binds the catalogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 


yes (] no | 
(Sweet's distributes new Catalog Files 
each year. Every user of a Sweet’s File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet’s File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upon which he can rely.) ; 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 


yes J no J 
(Sweet’s has been designing and produc- 
ing market-specialized, action-evoking 
catalogs for fifty years... has had notable 
success in doing so designs and pro 
duces more manufacturers’ catalogs, by far, 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a Sweet's Catalog Service office 

_ near you. A call or letter to any one of 
them will bring you prompt and thorough 
help int making sure your catalog... . its 
design, production, and distribution . . . re- 
sults in more orders for you at the lowest 
possible cost, 
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g. Quotations or figures that are 
useless unless complete and accurate. 

Condense all other materials as 
much as possible. Why not use this 
standard measure: Write your notes 
fully enough so that another person 
would have no trouble understanding 
their meaning. You then will be cer- 
tain to understand them. 


14. Study and practice the boiling- 
down technique. Here are some help- 
ful hints to develop this valuable skill : 

a. Read or listen until you under- 
stand the point before you write it 
down. 

b. Classify points into groups and 
with each one eliminate unnecessary 
words or repetition. 

c. State the point instead of merely 
naming it; statements always convey 
more thought per word than topics. 

d. Omit unnecessary words even at 
the expense of grammar. Use dashes 
and other punctuation marks. 

e. Use abbreviations for long 
words: Sm (supermarket) psy (psy- 
chology) H O (Home Office) C S 
(Creative selling), etc. 

f. Look for the summary or topic 
sentence. It bears the main idea of 
the paragraph. 

g. Use key words to help you re 
member the points. 


15. Get the points down in their 
logical relationship — this is one of 
the chief reasons for outlining. 

Organized notes are always more 
valuable and coherent than a mere 
list of jottings. 

In outlining an article, for exam- 
ple, you may save time in the long 
run by skimming it first. 

Then when you actually outline the 
article in note form, you will have a 
well-knit, concise piece of work. May 
I suggest here, too, that you make 
use of transition words and phrases, 
such as: 

a. “In the second place” 

. “Again” 

. “Thirdly” (or 3rd. or 3) 

“On the other hand” 


These are signposts—enumerators. 


16. Practice to increase your speed 
of note-taking. The more you work 
at it—the easier it becomes—the more 
proficient you become. 

Incidentally, the faster you read 
the easier your note-taking of books 
and articles becomes. Those who find 
that they read slowly may speed up 
with coaching. 


17. Take notes in the best form 
possible and revise, if necessary, 
later on, In the beginning you may 


feel the need of revising your notes 
before you commit them to your 
binder. 

Eventually, however, you will be- 
come such an excellent note-taker that 
you will be able to set down your 
notes immediately in your loose-leaf 
binder in final form. 


18. Don't use shorthand. I mention 
this even though most of us don't 
know shorthand. How often do we 
hear, “If I had only studied short- 
hand, note-taking would be a cinch.” 

Learning shorthand is expensive. If 
you don’t use it constantly, you for- 
get it. Those who take notes in short- 
hand, ordinarily take down too much. 
Often, unless shorthand notes are 
transcribed, you can’t read them years 
later. It actually is hard to find the 
main points in a mass of shorthand 
notes. Note-takers who use shorthand 
are usually poor outliners. Studies 
prove this. Finally, shorthand note 
taking actually discourages intelligent 
listening and creative reading. 


19. Develop your own short cuts. 
Many of us who write slowly have 
our own system of abbreviation. 

One system is known as Speedwrit 
ing. In this system we write words 
without their vowels. For example: 
Nw s th tm to tk gd nts. You may 
say, isn’t this a form of shorthand? 
No. Because almost anyone can read 
it who hasn’t studied it. Use other 
short cuts as W for “with,” drop ar- 
ticles—‘“the,” ‘“‘a,” use arrows and 
dashes as substitutes for verbs. In all 
such recommendations bear this in 
mind: Use anything that works— 
that’s understandable. 


20. Hold the right attitude toward 
note-taking: 

a. Have a strong purposé to remem- 
ber what you write down. It will stay 
with you longer. 

b. Thoroughly understand and mas 
ter the idea before you write it down. 

c. Develop, through practice, the 
ability to write one thought as you 
listen to another. 

d. Make your note-taking thought 
ful rather than mechanical. 

e. Review all your notes at least 
once before you file them. Make cor 
rections if necessary 

f. Exercise judgment. Write down 
some things; trust your memory for 
other things. Notes should be so writ- 
ten as to stimulate and revive mem- 
ories. Remember, the psychologists 
tell us we never forget anything. We 
only repress memories. Good notes 
help us to break through our repres- 
sions. They thus unlock the mighty 
storehouse of our memories. The End 
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No Deals with Discounters: Towle 
insures Dealers against Price Wars 


It takes moral courage to turn down the volume that might 
be had from discount-house channels, but this silverware 
manufacturing firm did so with its eyes wide open. Today 
its list of 100 department store and 2,500 jewelry accounts 
is evidence of the way the policy has won retail support. 


BY MORRIS L. SWEET 


Can a firm with 1955 sales of $8 
million accomplish what many giant 
firms have failed to do to carry on 
an effective fair trade program which 
has eliminated practically all distribu- 
tion to price-cutting retailers? Can 
such a firm prosper without the dis- 
count house ? 

Fight years ago Towle Manufac- 
turing Co., Newburyport, Mass., a 
leading maker of sterling silverware, 
decided that a policy ot rigid enforce 
ment of resale price maintenance was 
m the best interests of the company. 
This decision was based on results of 
intensive market studies. 

In view of the 
Tair trade, what are ‘Towle’s tuture 
plans? It is risking its business future 
by a strong reafirmation of fair trade, 


present status of 


since it is putting itself in a position 
to continue this policy if fair trade 
legislation disappears. 

trade structure 
has enabled many manufacturers to 


The sagging fait 


solve their retail pricing problems by 
gradually 
maintenance. 


disregarding resale price 
‘Towle, however, is 
moving in an opposite direction. It is 
one of the few manufacturers of 
silverware whose merchan 
not available for discount 
house distribution or for sale below 
The cur 
rent catalog of Masters, Inc., a lead- 
ing New York discount house, lists 10 
brands of silverware, but not Towle 

After World War II Towle felt 


that a 


the suggested retail price. 


reexamination of company 
operations was necessary. A major 
part of this program would be a com 
plete reappraisal of the business. From 
these studies it was learned that in 
New York: 
1. ‘T'wo out of three women boug 

sterling silver at a discount house. 

’. ‘The company’s business with dis 
count houses was increasing, and sales 
to the so-called legitimate or regular 
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retailer were decreasing. 

3. The discount houses were dis 
pensing with what Towle considered 
the necessary merchandising and pro- 
motional services. 

4. Catalogs distributed nationally 
by discount houses were interfering 
with retail sales in all parts of the 
country. 

The company was faced with two 
choices in 1947: (1) A dual system 
of distribution partially dependent on 
discount houses as well as the more 
traditional channels, the retail jeweler 
and the department store; (2) elimi 
nation of the discount house com- 
pletely and much closer cooperation 
with selected retailers to get maxi 


mum merchandising. 


Stringent Price Policy 
During World War II there had 


been a limited amount of silverware 
available, and a substantial postwar 
backlog of unfilled orders existed. 
‘Towle took the positive position at a 
most opportune time to eliminate all 
distribution to discount houses, rough- 
ly 30 in New York City alone. Since 
1948 a policy of stringent enforce- 
ment of resale price maintenance has 
been followed. 

‘Towle President and General Man 
iger C. C. Withers estimates that this 
move was the equivalent of tossing .an 
approximate half to three-quarters of 
a million dollars yearly in postwar 
sales out the window. Thus Towle’s 
sales today do not depend on discount 
houses. 

A number of firms have 
found that fair trade is not easily 
carried out and have been forced to 
months. If 
these companies have had to raise the 
white flag, what has kept ‘Towle from 
What methods has 
Towle used to keep its fair trade pro 


large 
recent 


vive ground in 


following suit? 


gram effective and from deteriorating 
into the neither-fish-nor-fowl pricing 
structure so common today? 

Heart of the Towle program is the 
careful selection of dealers, constant 
study of retail distribution 
franchise agreement. 


and a 


Franchised dealers consist of ap 
proximately 100 department stores 
and 2,500 jewelers. Distribution is 
direct to the dealer which facilitates 
manufacturer-retailer supervision and 
cooperation. This close relationship 
immediately brings to light any im 
balance between dealer orders and 
normal requirements, indicating pos- 
sible resale to unauthorized dealers. 
To a large extent, policing in states 
where fair trade is permitted is done 
by the retailers themselves. They are 
aware of Towle’s interest in price 
cutting and that any report of unde 
selling by a competitor will bring 
prompt action. Dealers in such states 
constantly re 
minded by letter of the value of the 
franchise which they will lose for 
price-cutting. 

On Feb. 1, 1956 new franchise 
agreements designed to meet the con- 


and territories are 


fused fair trade situation were sent 
to all dealers. All agreements stipu- 
late that the dealer agrees not to re- 
sell Towle merchandise to other deal 
ers; if the dealer goes out of business 
‘Towle agrees to buy back his met 
chandise. 

‘There are two types of agreements: 


(1) For those states without fair 
trade legislation or where fair trade 
is of doubtful legality. There is no 
mention of price in this agreement, 
but the company believes it will help 
toward maintaining orderly distribu- 
tion. Each retailer is expected to 


sign. 


(2) For those states where fair 


trade is legally effective. As a hedge 
against changes in the fair trade 
situation, particularly the non-signer 
clause, each dealer is being asked to 
sign the contract. The dealer agrees 
not to sell below the stipulated mini 
mum price. 


The Towle franchise remains im- 
portant to the retailer not only be- 
cause of the protection from price- 
cutting, but also because there is con- 
sumer demand for a well-styled line. 
Brand differentiation in sterling sil 
verware is based largely on the design 
or pattern; the quality of silver used 
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Personal Interview 
Survey of the . 


Want to know | Home Market és RE Here’s Your Answer 


for the 
AKRON BEACON JOURNAL A comprehensive, up-to- 
where YOU & Axon. ome date survey reporting the 
| 10 TOP BRANDS—in the 
TOP TEN BRANDS | home and store —in 
Akron’s big $1,080,500,- 


stand go Sas 2 000 growing market. 


~ 


Coné : 
AKRON? , eR | write us 
tn ’ or ask 
i= | , a Story, Brooks & Finley 


for your copy! 


“4 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


"This is the size we make for the Growing Greensboro Market!” 


IF ALL THE SALES REPORTS that would fit into 
this giant brief case were taken into a media selec- 
: tion meeting, one conclusion would be manifest: 
BRIEFCASE THE GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD belongs 
Factory on every important consumer product schedule. 
b Saturating the 12-county ABC Greensboro Retail 
Trading Area, the News and Record reaches over 
400,000 readers daily, with its more than 105,000 
circulation. 


The Growing Greensboro Market accounts for one- 
fifth of the entire state’s annual retail sales of 
over $3 billion. 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
®*eeeeeee#eeee#ees*? eoeeeeee%#ee?#eee#ee#eee#ee#eee#ee?#eeee#e#e?#e#eeé 


Sales Management Figures 
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by the competing firms does not vary 
as it is determined by Government 
standards. ‘To enhance further the 
value of the franchise, ‘Towle is work 
ing on a new product, china mounted 
with sily cr , this is in conyune tion Ww ith 
Lenox, Inc. Distribution will be con 
fined to ‘Towle dealers only. “Towle is 
also introducing a new type of flat 
ware “Steel ’n Sterling,” steel bowls, 
tines and blades and sterling handles. 

In determining its marketing polli- 
cies, the company is well aware of the 
importance of advertising and sales 
promotion but does not believe the 
era of preselling for its products has 


This form used ONLY in: Alaska, 
Washineton, D.C., Missouri, Texas, 


ana , ermont, 


Towle Franchise Agreement 


AGREEMENT made as of the 
day of aA — oo 
by and between NUFA(C 
rURING COMPANY, a Massachusetts 
corporation with a principal place of busi- 
ness in Newburyport, in the State of Mas 
sachusetts, (hereinafter called “Towle” 
and ‘ 
with a principal place of business at 

Street, ] 
in the State of 
reinatter 
called “Dealer’”). 

In consideration of the mutuai promises 
herein contained, the parties hereto cov¢ 
nant and agree as follows: 

1. Towle hereby appoints the Dealer, 
and the Dealer hereby agrees to act, as a 
Towle Franchise Dealer for the purpose 
of selling Towle commodities at retail 

2. The appointment of the Dealer here 
under shall not prevent Towle, from time 
to time, or at any time or times, from ap 
pointing any other franchise dealers for 
its commodities. 

3. The Dealer will not se of the 
Towle commodities except retail an 
to consumers for use 

4. This agreement may be terminated 
by either party hereto on ten (10) days 
prior written notice to the other, and shall 
be terminated automatically in the event 
that the Dealer shall file a petition in 
bankruptcy, be adjudicated a bankrupt, 
make an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors, or sell or otherwise dispose of 
ts business. 

5. Upon termination of this agreement 
Towle shall purchase from the Dealer 
and the Dealer shall sell to To 
Dealer’s then inventory of Towle cor 
modities at Towle’s original invoice prices 
to the Dealer for the same or at Towle’s 
then current list prices for the same, 
whichever shall be the lower. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties 
hereto have executed this agreement unde: 
seal in duplicate as of the day and year 
first above written 


TOWLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


arrived. Sterling silverware is not 
bought on impulse off a rack in a 
super market. Personal selling re 
mains important and should not be 
considered antiquated. 

What have been the effects on the 
company? John S. O’Connell, vice 
president, who directs the company’s 
fair trade program, continually visits 
retailers throughout the country. He 
does not underestimate the importance 
of the discount house and the risk in- 
volved in by-passing this business. He 
believes, however, that the loss of 
discount-house business is more than 
offset by the gains from distribution 


This form used in all states EX- 
CEPT: Alaska, Washington, D.C. 
Vissouri, Texas, anda Ve rmont. 


Towle Franchise Agreement 
AGREEMENT made as of the 


day of — , 195 

by and between TOWLE MANUFAC 

FURING COMPANY, a Massachusetts 
corporation with a principal place of busi 
ness in Newburyport, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, 


hereinafter called “Towle 


and 


with a principal place of business at 


Street, in 
in the State of 
hereinafter 
alled “Dealer 


In consideration of the mutual promises 
herein contained, the parties hereto cov« 


nant and agree as follows 


1. Towle hereby appoints the Dealer 
and the Dealer hereby agrees to act, as 
Towle Franchise Dealer for the pu 


f selling Towle commodities at 


appointment of the Dealer here 
under shall not prevent Towle, from time 
to time, or at any time or times, from 
ippointing any other franchise dealers 
for its commodities 


3. Towle is the manufacturer of the 
commodities listed on the price lists at 
tached hereto and distributes said com 
modities under its trademarks, brands or 
name in free and open competition with 
commodities of the same general class 
Towle and the Dealer mutually desire to 
avail themselves of the benefits of the 
Fair Trade Act of the aforesaid State in 
which the Dealer is loeated 


+. The Dealer will not directly or in 
directly advertise, offer for sale or sell 
any of the aforesaid commodities at less 
than the minimum prices stipulated ther¢ 
fore by Towle. The minimum prices stipu- 
lated for the aforesaid commodities by 
Towle are those now or hereafter desig 
nated on the aforesaid price lists plus, in 
each sale, the amount of all sales and 
excise taxes (not otherwise noted in the 
price lists as included in such stipulated 


through more “regular” channels. 
The company’s fair trade policy has 
been of inestimable value in building 
up good working relationships with 
( eale1 — 

[here are many variables which 
can affect sales, so it is difficult to 
pinpoint the benefits of a particular 
pricing policy. An indication of the 
company’s faith in its choice of a 
strict fair trade program is evidenced 
now, eight years later, by strong re 
afirmation of this policy as part of 
its future planning with or without 
legislative help. The End 


prices applicable to such sale 


aforesaid State. 

5 Towle by notic« Dealer may 
from time to time, as a future date 
specified in such notice, amend the pre- 
paragraph of this agreement, 
and/or amend or replace the aforesaid 


cee ding 


price lists, so as to eliminate one or mor 
items, or add one or more items and 
stipulate minimum prices therefore, or 
change the minimum prices of one 

more items by Towle giving ten (10 
days’ notice in writing to the Dealer, to- 
gether with a copy of the proposed amend 
ment. An amendment hereunder shal! 
automatically become effective at the 

of said ten (10 


3) days after receiving said notice th 


days unless within three 


Dealer notifies Towle in writing that he 
rejects said amendment. The foregoing 
provisions shall not preclude the amend 
ing of such paragraph in any other law 
ful manner. 


6. The Dealer will not sell any of th: 
Towle commodities except at retail and 
to consumers tor use 

This agreement may be terminated 
either party hereto on ten (10) days 
prior written notice to the other, and shall 
be terminated automatically in the event 
that the Dealer shall file a petition in 
bankruptcy, be adjudicated a bankrupt 
make an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors, or sell or otherwise dispose of 


8. Upon termination of this agreement, 
Dealer, 


Towle, the 


Towle shall purchase from the 
and the Dealer shall sell to 
Dealer's then inventory of Towle com 


modities at Towle’s original invoice 
prices to the Dealer for the same or at 
Towle’s then current list prices for the 


same, whichever shall be the lower 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties 
hereto have executed this agreement unde: 
seal in duplicate as of the day and year 
first above written. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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When Missus St. Paul pours her family a breakfast-time 


glass of tomato juice . Or measures a cup of it into a 
favored hot dish . . . chances are the can she’s pouring 
bears the name Libby's! In the St. Paul “half” of the Twin 
Cities market, 63.960 of the women buy tomato juice in can 
or bottles . . . and nearly two-thirds of them prefer Libby's 
according to the 1956 St. Paul Consumer Analysis Survey! 
What did Libby’s do to whet those appetites and arouse the 
desire to redch for the Libby’s brand? Plenty of potent full 


color advertising in the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, of 
course! 


Tomato Juice Brand Preference in St. Paul 


BRAND 1956 1955 
Libby's ; : : .. 60.4% 53.7% 
Brand B P 12.6 16.7 
Brand C ; 


6.5 7.6 
When St. Paul’s shoppers head for their store or theit 
dealer’s do they look for YOUR product ... or do they over 
look it? Just a glance at the 1956 St. Paul Consumer Analysis 
Survey will tell you. This comprehensive study reveals the 
THIS TWIN READS THE buying habits and brand preferences of the 446,300 people 
DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS who spend almost $564 million a year 
the Dispatch-Pioneer Press as their buying guide. For you 
copy, contact your Ridder-Johns representative or write, using 
your company letterhead, to Consumer Analysis, Dept. D 


from 


. and who rely on 


st. & PAUL 


# DISPATCH 


72 ams RIDDER NEWSPAPER 
ee a 


PIONEER PRESS 


JULY 6, 1956 


REPRESENTATIVES 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS 


How to Tie-in Your Product 
Promotion with a Movie 


There are many profitable advantages to linking your 


standard product or new creation to a widely publicized 
motion picture. What's more, it's relatively easy to do. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


Vice-President, Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


As the new United Artists picture 
‘Alexander the Great” breaks in the- 
aters across the country, retailers in 
cities where the picture is showing will 
announce tie-in promotions of prod 
ucts associated with the movie. In 
some cases the association is natural 
and obvious, in others it may seem a 
little strained. ‘The important thing is 
that it is there, and that it becomes 
the basis for a promotion at the retail 
level. 

Now don’t dismiss such tie-ins with 
the thought that this kind of promo 
tion today must be television or noth 
ing. [he movies are still in business. 
They still draw 
what's more important to you, their 
promotion departments are still hard 
at work. Retailers like to tie in with 
them; Macy’s, New York, for exam- 
ple, has found such tie-ins so produc 


good crowds and, 


tive that it runs a major promotion 
on an average of one new picture each 
month, 


What do you have to do to organ- 
ize a movie tie-in, and how far do you 
have to go with it? 

The first part of that question is 
easy to answer. You just get in touch 
with the publicity department of the 
distributor or producer of the picture 
you are interested in. ‘he second part 
of the question is a little more diffi 
cult. It can best be answered by say 
ing that tie-ins are so flexible that you 
can go just about as far as you want 
to. Keep in mind, however, that in this 
field of promotion, as in so many 
others, you'll get back in sales just 
about what you put into what motion 
picture press departments call ‘‘bally.’ 

For example, one of the great met 
chandising successes of the textile busi- 
ness was built on a motion picture 
tie-up that continued for 
Rosenau Brothers, Inc., a manufac- 
turer of children’s dresses, arranged a 
tie-in with Shirley Temple when she 
was an up-and-coming child star. It 
was an exclusive arrangement, on a 


years. 
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royalty basis, and the line was named 
“Shirley ‘Temple Dresses.” 

As each new Shirley Temple pic- 
ture was introduced, Rosenau Broth- 
ers bulletined its retailers offering spe- 
cial tie-in advertising mats, window 
display ideas and other promotional 
material for local use. That’s the sec- 
ret of the strength of all movie tie- 
ins. he store promotion is timed to 
break with the showing of the picture 
in the retailer’s own city. It has the 
power that only a local promotion can 
have. 

During the Shirley Temple tie-in 
Rosenau Brothers’ business expanded 
to such an extent that the firm be- 
came the largest manufacturer in the 
children’s dress field. And lest you 
think that fame so engineered is a 
Heeting thing, remember that the com- 
pany has never lost the position it 
gained through movie tie-ins, even 
though Shirley ‘Temple has grown up 
and the arrangement has long since 
been abandoned. 

This specific tie-in was so success 
ful, in fact, that another firm in the 
same field, Suzy Brooks, Inc., made 
a similar arrangement a few years 
later with Margaret O’Brien. The 
results, while not quite so spectacular 
were effective in building sales and po- 
sition for Suzy Brooks. 

However, it is not necessary for 
you to go this far in effecting a pro- 
fitable tie-in with a movie. It’s one 
way to do it, and it has the advantage 
of giving you continuity, but there are 
many other good ways to accomplish 
similar results. 

Here are typical methods of setting 
up tie-ins: 


1. The “inspired by the picture” 
method. Shields, Inc., Jewelry is using 
this way of tying in with “Alexander 
the Great.” ‘Twelve different cuff 
links in designs inspired by the picture 
are packed in special “Alexander the 
Great” boxes. Shields is promoting 
them in full-page advertisements in 


Look and The New York Times 
Magazine, and in newspapers in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Washington, Dallas, Houston, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Denver, Atlanta, Boston and New 
Orleans. Shields salesmen are sup- 
plied with special “Alexander the 
Great” promotion kits, including mats 
and other material for store use. 

In return for this support, United 
Artists features the Shields tie-in in 
its press book which goes to all the- 
aters in advance of the picture. It sug- 
gests to the theater manager that he 
work out window and interior dis- 
plays with local retailers Selling 
Shields cuff links. It urges the man- 
ager to arrange with the retailer for 
sets of cuff links as door prizes on 
opening night, in return for displays 
in the lobby featuring the merchan 
dise. 

Similar “inspired by the picture” 
tie-ins with “Alexander the Great”’ 
have been arranged by Simplicity Pat- 
tern Co., Inc., Ceil Chapman (Ceil 
Co.) dresses, Burma-Bibas neckties 
and Sally Victor, Inc., hats. 


‘ 


2. The “named for the picture” 
method. Gemex Co. prepared a spe- 
cial “Alexander the Great’? watch 
band, promoted it to all its dealers, 
advertised it on the Steve Allen TV 
program, and prepared a special dis- 
play for it. The distributors of the 
picture, in turn, worked with the 
dealers to get window displays and 
tie-in advertising. 


3. The “star personality" method. 
This way to tie in has the great ad 
vantage of the personal endorsement, 
and gives you a reason for featuring 
the picture of the star in your adve 
tising. American Airlines, Inc., for ex 
ample, is using Frederic March, stat 
of “Alexander the Great,” in this 
manner. Advertising is headlined 
“Frederic March has the right ticket. 
It’s on American’s DC-7 nonstop 
Mercury from Los Angeles.” The ad- 
vertising is timed to break with the 
picture in large cities, and is the basis 
of displays set up in American Air 
lines offices throughout the country. 

Similarly, Wohl Shoe Co. features 
“Alexander the Great” star Claire 


‘Bloom in advertising in Movieland 


magazine. It suggests to retailers and 
theaters a contest to find the ‘“Alex- 
ander the Great” ideal woman! Con- 
testants come to the store to try on 
shoes of a selected size. The first girl 
the shoes fit gets the “ideal woman’”’ 
award and the shoes. Corny? Of 
course, but it brings traffic to the re- 
tailer. 


4. The "special design" method. 
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The problem is to influence builders... not to influence 
‘“nfluences.’’ Anyone who knows the ABC of light construction 


knows it’s the builders who are buyers. You, as the seller, want 


Paar mica. 


| Practical | 


real-live buyers... not vague, misty ‘‘influences.’’ When you 


builder | use practical builder your audience is made up 


primarily of builders. It is the one builder-book that serves 
builder interests exclusively and completely. So it simmers 
down to this: To influence builders, you must reach builders, 
And the place to reach them is in the book they reach for 


. the book that’s edited by builders for builders: PB! 


...0f the light 
construction industry 


©|NDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3: 

Publishers of Practical Builder, Building Supply News, 
Building Material Merchant and Wholesaler, Ceramic Industry, 
Brick and Clay Record and Masonry Building. 


How to come up with an ad that 
gets close to your customers 


A famous advertising man once said, 
“Write the ad as if you were writing 
a letter to a friend.” And this advice 
was never followed more widely 
than it is today. More than ever, 
copy writers and art directors are 
striving to establish greater rapport 
with their audience. But all too 
often a final step is overlooked. 

For just as important as how an 
ad reads is where it is read. An ad 
may fail in one magazine yet sell in 
another. The difference is the type 
of atteniion a magazine attracts and 
the confidence its readers have in it. 

The Saturday Evening Post gets 
hours—not minutes—of attentive 
reading. It gets really close to mil- 
lions of families. As a result, it has 
turned more brand names into 
household words than any other 
magazine or advertising medium. 

It gets to the heart of America. 
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“One of New York's 
greatest shows — 
and still only 5¢!”’ 


jgane L. BROWN, V. P. and Acct. 
Exec., Doremus & Co., N.Y. pre- 
views ‘Spectacular Boat Ride’’ from 
this week's Saturday Evening Post. 


‘*Whether you call it a sea voyage, a 
sight-seeing tour-—or just the coolest 
commute to Manhattan .. . a ride on 
the Staten Island Ferry is one of our 
greatest spectacles. Even blasé New 
Yorkers get a big kick out .of it! Of 
course one of the boats gets lost in the 
fog occasionally, and $3 million is lost 
every year. But who cares? What else 
can you buy for a nickel today that 
compares with it?”’ 


Cincinnati's Wally Post 


r D rn 
te, CAN CHEMICALS 
A CONQUER CANCER? 


In all, 8 articles, 4 short stories, 
2 serials, in the June 3O issue 
of The Saturday Evening Po 
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This is a variation of the “inspired by 
the picture” idea. When “Lovers and 
Lollipops” opened recently, a heart 
and-lollipop symbol was used in the 
advertising. This symbol, converted 
into a textile print, was repeated by 
Modern Globe, Inc., on its Lollipop 
pants. ‘This method is, of course, not 
practical unless such a symbol exists 
| in the picture or in its promotion 
and often the symbol is not usable as 
a part of the product. 


5. The “name the product for the 
picture" method. This can be done 
regardless of whether the product 1s 
specially designed, as in the case of the 
Shields cuff links. To tie in 
Katherine Hepburn’s 


“Summertime,” 


with 
new picture 
Hazel Bishop intro 
duced a new Summertime lipstick. 
This currently gives Hazel Bishop 
something new to push and gets the 
publicity and whoopdedo of the movie 
back of it. 


What happens when you have de- 
cided on the best method to tie in 
with a picture? 

Best way to answer that question 
is to detail what’s happening with 
Hazel Bishop’s Summertime lipstick: 

Hazel Bishop will use clips from 

the picture and will promote Summer- 
time lipstick on This is Your Life, 
lace the Face and the Dunninger 
Show on television, and will promote 
both the picture and the lipstick on 
Doug Edwards and the News and the 
Fred Robbins Show on radio. 

Company will bulletin every Hazel 
Bishop dealer, asking for tie-ins with 
local showings of “Summertime.” 

It will use recordings of the pic 
ture’s theme song, “Summertime in 
Venice,” on radio and TV programs. 

The producer is featuring the tie-in 
prominently in the press book, and 
suggests that the theater manager: 

Contact his local Hazel Bishop re 
tailers and give them the dates “Sum 
mertime” will play. 

Arrange with dealers for windows 
and interior displays using stills from 
the picture. 

If he stages a fashion show in front 
of the theater, arrange to have a model 
use Summertime lipstick with suit 
able acknowledgments by the commen- 
tator. 

Arrange with local radio and TV 
stations to publicize his play dates on 
“Summertime” immediately following 
the Hazel Bishop. national broadcasts. 

Generally such a list of “things to 
do” has been culled from a much 
longer list of possibilities. Here, for 
example, are a few of the ideas con 
sidered by Modern Globe for the 
tie-in with “Lovers and Lollipops,” 


although not all were put into 
ecution: 


1. A special heart-and-lollipop print 
would be used on Lollipop panties 
(for women and children). 


2. A retail 
volving the special design would be 
sent to stores for use at the time the 
picture is scheduled locally. 


advertising mat in 


3. The distributor would be sup 
plied with a list of the major Lollipop 
dealers for theater managers to con- 
tact. 


4. A coupon, good for admission 
to the theater at half price, would be 
offered with the purchase of a half 
dozen pairs of Lollipops. 


5. The recommendation would be 
made to retailers that they organize 
a local contest with prizes for the 
child who looks most like Cathy 
Dunn, child star of the .picture, and 
for the adult who looks most like Lori 
Marsh, adult star of the picture. An 
entry requirement in such a contest 
might be a sales check from the store. 
Publicity possibilities in awarding of 
prizes are great. 


6. A bulletin detailing the tie-in 
would be sent by Modern Globe to 
all retailers in cities where the picture 
is scheduled to play. 


7. Modern Globe salesmen would 
call on as many retailers as possible, 
telling them about the picture and 
planning tie-in promotions. 


8. The distributor would feature 
the entire promotion in the press book, 
urging theater managers to work with 
retailers on tie-ins at the local level 


9, Window cards featuring the pi 
ture would be made available for use 
by retailers as focal points for display 
of Lollipop pants. 


10. The distributor 
publicity releases to the women’s wear 
trade press in which the tie-in is fea 
tured. 


issue 


would 


11. When recordings of the “Lovers 
and Lollipops” theme song are sent 
to 2,500 disc jockeys, they would be 
accompanied by a bulletin on Lollipo; 
pants, and possibly by samples of the 
merchandise. 


A list like this merely indicates the 
possibilities for you in motion picture 
tie-ins. Give and take between the 
manufacturer of the merchandise and 
the producer of the picture is what 
makes the tie-in a success. Why not 
try it yourself when you’re looking 
for something to give a lift to your 
sales? The End 
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What Traits and Work Habits 


Characterize Successful Salesmen? 


A study of 564 salesmen in a varied group of industries 
produces some revealing comparisons between the high 
producers and the men whose sales records are less than 
satisfactory. The ratings show what to look for when you 
hire men, offer significant clues to improve sales training. 


Part Il of a report in two parts* 


» 


BY EUGENE J. BENGE * Management Engineer 


(For a clear understanding of the material which appears 
here, and for an explanation of the research technique em- 


ployed, see Part i—The Editors.) 


In Part I we reported the extent 
to which excellent salesmen exceeded 
poor salesmen in 10 attributes. 

[hese were the attributes, and the 
figure in parenthesis indicates the per- 
centage differentiation: 

Self-confidence (75) 

Planning ability (74) 

Industriousness (60) 

Persuasiveness (52) 

Intelligence (48) 

Technical knowledge (44) 

Interest (44) 

Ambition (38) 

Health (30) 

Social development (26) 


Now let’s look at the list of indi- 
vidual traits which, among all 50 
checked, appear to be most significant 
from the standpoint of differentiating 
excellent men from poor men. See 
Chart II, 

Here, you will note, in every case 
there is a 75% or higher difference 
between scores for the two groups. 
Note that nine of the 16 items re- 
ferred to planning, industriousness, or 
self confidence. 

Study of rating scores. So far we 
have dealt largely with differences be- 
tween excellent nad poor men accord- 
ing to the 50 rating items. But a 
point kept bobbing up in connection 


*Part 1 appeared in Sales Management for 
June 15, 1956. 
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with low differentiations: Perhaps 
both excellent and poor men were so 
high in certain attributes that per- 
centage differentiations could not be 
very great. 

Another way to phrase this ques- 
tion is: What attributes are possessed 
by salesmen as a group, regardless of 
whether they are excellent or poor in 
performance? To shed some light on 
these two related questions we studied 
the average scores of the whole group 
in each of the 10 major attributes. 
In Chart III they are arranged in 
rank order; we also show the per- 
centages by which excellent salesme:: 
exceed poor salesmen in each attri- 
bute. 

There is here evidence that attri- 
butes revealing high scores offer less 
opportunity for differentiating excel- 
lent from poor men than attributes 
revealing lower scores. Group .I at- 
tributes are above the average in 
score; Group II, slightly below; 
Group III, appreciably below. We 
can thus generalize Column 1 group- 
ings: Our 564 salesmen were rela- 
tively 

— well developed in_ interest, 
health, social development and _per- 
suasiveness. 

— mediocre in industriousness and 
technical knowledge. 

— insufficiently developed as to 
self-confidence, ambition, planning 
and intelligence. 

Note that these comparisons are 
against each other, and not against 


the normal working population. 

Continuing this aspect of our study, 
we list in Chart IV the 10 highest, 
and the 10 lowest itemized traits as 
to average score received. 

These two tables offer further sub- 
stantiation for our previous conclu- 
sion: Traits in which salesmen as a 
group score high offer less opportunity 
for differentiating excellent from poor 
men than traits in which they score 
low. This section of our research has 
significance for selection and training 
which will be brought out at the end 
of this article. 

The rating form gave additional 
information (items 51 to 61 and item 
65), which makes it possible for us to 
contrast retail, wholesale, service and 
other selling. Table 1 presents the 
average scores achieved by retail, 
wholesale, service and other salesmen 


CHART Il 


Excellent vs. 
Poor Salesmen: 


How They Compare in the 16 Most 
Sharply Differentiating Individual 
Traits 


(Arranged in order of 
importance) 


The excellent men 
outscored the poor 
men by these 
percentages: 


Plans his time well 128 
Has excellent judgment 121 
Plans his presentations 109 
Is convincing 102 
Shows consistent enthusiasm 99 
Is indecisive 94 
ls a keen thinker 93 
ls persuasive 92 
Takes the lead in a sale 91 
Is quite aggressive 8! 
Keeps hammering away 8| 
Is very persistent 
Repeatedly asks for the 

order 
Seems tireless 
Gets information about 

prospects 
Is good technically 

Note that nine of the 16 items 


refer to planning, industrious- 
ness or self-confidence. 
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Congress Votes Far" 
Despite Threats ol *, 
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__ 


Greater 
Miami* 


‘ONE 
newspaper 


gives complete coverage 
in America’s fastest-growing 
major market 


GREATER MIAMTL and Fiorida’s Gold Coast 


have practically no ‘“‘summer slump.” Even the finest ocean-front hotels 


ire in full operation. 10,000 permanent new residents added every month 
plus 1,250,000 summer tourists 


. plus stabilized employment _ . produce a booming 


reached at one low cost through The Miami HERALD 


market for advertisers 
> 

Oy 

we 


for more facts, write for special news report just issued Story, Brooks & Finley 


National Representatives 


1956 


in the 10 major attributes. Note that 
the figures are scores, not percentages 
by which excellent exceed poor. 

On the whole there are not as CHART Ill 
wide differences as might be expected. 
However note: Col. 1 Col. 2 Unweighted 


Average % Excellent Averages of 
1. ‘The low scores tor the retail ATTRIBUTE Score exceed Poor Col. 2 


group in persuasiveness, social devel- 
opment, ambition, industriousness and 
interest, 


(Interest 78.3 44 
(Health 75.7 30 
(Social Development 75.4 26 
2. The fairly high score for the (Persuasiveness 72.9 52 


wholesale group in ambition. (Industriousness 70.4 60 
3. The high score for the service (Technical Knowledge 69.5 44 


group in technical knowledge. (Self-confidence 69.1 75 
Since our form revealed age, edu (Ambition 68.4 38 
cation, marital status and experience, (Planning 67.6 74 
we studied these characteristics of re- (Intelligence 66.7 48 
tail, wholesale, service and other TOTAL 71.4 48 
salesmen. ; 
Table 2 presents the basic figures, 
some of which are charted in Figure 
2. As to age there seems to be very 


little difference among these respec- 
tive groups. If anything, retail men 
in this study are slightly higher in 


age—a surprising finding. CHART IV 


Education shows no _ significant _ " 
‘edi 10 Highest Traits 
Marital status too reveals rather 
little difference, much less than is 


Col. 1 Col. 2 Unweighted 
nl , Average % Excellent | Average of 
commonly supposed. Ninety-two per- . Trait Score exceed Poor | Column 2 
cent of wholesale salesmen are mat 


ried and 3% single. Ninety-one per- Has a physical handicap 90.2 55 


cent of retail salesmen are married Has many ailments 86.0 19 
and 5% single. This condition may Likes people By Jews 84.7 16 
reflect the higher earning power of Lacks interest in his job 82.0 3! 
the wholesale group. Is lazy as 81.9 37 
Too many outside interests 81.3 24 
Hesitant in speech 81.0 30 
Experience Is Factor Lacks ambition 79.8 42 

As to experience we find some im- Poor education 79.3 17 
portant differences. The retail men ls very persistent 78.5 38 
in this particular study had more 
years of experience than any other 
group. However they have fewer 
years in selling a particular line, pet 
haps reflecting higher labor turnover 
in the retail field. Wholesale sales 


men with 15.6 years of business ex- CHART V 


perience have put in 12 of them in 
selling and 10 of those in selling 10 Lowes?# Traits 
the present line. This suggests a con 
dition of considerable stability. We Col.1 | Col. 2 Unweighted 
sre curious as to the differences be Average |% Excellent; Average of 
ee phi - Trait Score |exceed Poor) Col. 2 


tween excellent and poor salesmen ac 
cording to experience. The figures: Is persuasive 64.2 92 
Is very persistent 63.7 80 
Av. Av. Is quite aggressive 62.5 8! 

years years % Excel- Plans his presentations 61.0 109 

Experience a ol ose Is v7 tactful 59.5 59 
P P Is good technically 57.8 75 
With your line 11.1 9.1 22 Repeatedly asks for the order 56.0 77 
In selling 12.1 96 26 Plans his time well 55.8 128 
In business 16.0 162 —1 Seems tireless 54.5 76 
ls a keen thinker 54.3 93 
In light of our other findings as Has excellent judgment 49.0 121 
to the percentages by which the ex 
cellent men exceed poor, these find 
ings would not indicate that experi- 
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| THE BILLION Da 
VALLEY OF THE BEES); 


4/ MORE BUYING POWER HERE SD, @ “THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THAN IN ALL OF WEST VIRGINIA* , 


© ‘THE MODESTO BEE 
4/ NOT COVERED BY LOS ANGELES 


THE FRESNO BEE 
AND SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPERS * ALY, 


fh; 
Fly out to California and you see how mountains isolate the 
great inland Valley. This independent, self-contained area 
is a big rich market Coast newspapers just don’t tap. Here 


the favorite newspapers are the three local Bee newspapers. 


* Sales Management’s 1955 Copyrighted Survet 
g & y 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O/MARA & ORMSBEE 


ence, valuable as it is, is the most im- 
portant difference between excellent 
and poor salesmen. 


A quirk of raters. Sales manager 


raters hesitate to pass negative judg- 


ments. Their ratings of the group by 
affirmative statements average a score 
of 65; by denial of negative state- 
ments, 76. Likewise, they more read- 
ily deny a positive statement than 
afirm a negative one. 

Consistently, sales managers differ- 
entiate excellent from poor salesmen 
more readily by means of traits ex- 
pressed in positive form than when 
those same traits are expressed nega- 
tively. The figures: 


% Excellent 
exceed Poor 
65 
35 


Method 


By positive statements 
By negative statements 


However, it is unwise to conclude 
from these findings that a scale of this 
type should include positive state- 
ments only. Experience with the posi- 
tive form shows that frequently the 
“halo effect” takes over: if the rater 
has the feeling that the salesman is 
good, he tends to rate the man high 
in every trait, so ceases to be analytic. 


What to Look for 


Implications for sales management. 
[his statistical study of man 


agers’ ratings suggests some guides 


sales 


for selection of salesmen: 


1. Look for interest, health, social 
development and persuasiveness as im 
portant basic attributes of all men se- 
lected. 


2. Look for moderate degrees only 
of intelligence and ambition. Do not 
be impressed with intellectual bril- 
lance or driving ambition, unless you 
have some special situation demand 
ing these attributes. 


3. Through reference inquiry, dis 
cover whether an applicant has pre 
viously demonstrated planning ability, 
self-confidence and _ industriousness, 
three important attributes. 

Additionally, there 


plications for training salesmen: 


are some im 


4. Accent ways the — salesman 
should plan and carry out his work. 
5. Have him practice use of power 
words, tested selling sentences and 
standardized presentations 
becomes fluent in their 


until he 


use, 


6. ‘Teach technical knowledge from 
the point of view of self-confidence 


on the salesman’s part, not merely as 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Rating Scores 
Retail, Wholesale, Service 
and Other Salesmen 


Whole- Serv- 
sale 


Attribute 
Health 


Planning 

Intelligence 

Technical Knowledge 
Persuasiveness 

Social Development 
Self-confidence 
Ambition 
Industriousness 
Interest 


Total Score 
(Note: 
comparable with the total score.) 


Retail 


73 
64 
65 
69 
70 
66 
69 
65 
66 
68 
67.8 


76 
68 
66 
69 
73 
74 
69 
72 
72 
79 


7\. 


Each attribute score has been multiplied by 10 to make it 


Not 

Other Stated 
76 74 
68 63 
68 63 
70 58 
73 73 
78 75 
70 él 
67 68 
72 67 
80 77 

72.3 67.9 


Total 
Score 
75.7 
67.6 
66.7 
69.5 
72.9 
75.4 
69.1 
68.4 
70.4 
78.3 


ice 
75 
69 
68 
75 
73 
75 
70 
66 
67 
77 
8 71.6 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of Various Character- 
istics of Retail, Wholesale, Service and 
Other Salesmen 


Whole- 


Characteristic Retail 


41.5 
14.2 


Age (average years) 
Education (av. yrs.) 
Marital Status—% 

Single 5 

Married 9| 

Widowed 

Separated or 

divorced 

Not given 
Experience—(av. yrs.) 

—with line 

—in selling 

—in business 


Not 
Stated 


39.3 
14.2 


sale 


40.8 
14.3 


Other 


41.3 
14.3 


Service 


41.2 
14.4 


4 
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spec ifications ot your product. 
Inherent seem to be several addi 
tional supervising 


suggestions for 


salesmen: 


a Motivate 


participations 


salesmen by 
and 


recogni 
tions, incentive 


compensation. 


8. Control their _ efforts 
triousness) by ‘standards, records and 


(indus 
field supervision. 


In 


cates: 


summary, this research 


indi- 


1. Men who 
or should be: 

a. Interested in the work 

b. Active and healthy 

c. Socially well developed 

d. Persuasive 

2. Those in this who be 
come excellent salesmen do so princi 


into selling are 


get 


group 


pally because they are or become: 
a. Self-confident 
b. Good at planning 
c. Industrious 
d. Persuasive 


What 


agers! 


a challenge to sales man 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Did you know that, in the past ten years, the cost of personal 
sales calls in industry has gone up from an average of $10.72 
in 1945 to $17.29 in 1955? This is an increase of 61.3%. 
Adjusted in terms of constant dollars the increase is 13.1%. 


‘This is one of the findings from a recent McGraw-Hill Research 


Department analysis of replies from sales managers 

of 153 industrial companies. The complete report also lists the 
average number of employees per salesman in various size 
companies; contains median figures for larger industrial 
groups, and individual listings for each company. Copies of 
this Data Sheet (48012) are available from your 

McGraw-Hill man. 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill 
. all designed to provide a better understanding of why 

good advertising in good business publications helps 

create more sales. 


NvicGRAW -HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. CABG 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


JULY 6, 


1956 
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Sales Gains 
And Losses 


~ 
CiTy LIMITS \ Current operating statements show 
~ these changes in net sales volurne 
a 


OF 
ELSEWHERE gh ig & 4 Hd. (millions of dollars) for representative 
7 » Ald ae - corporations over the similar year- 
&- — 2. ago: Key: f indicates fiscal year. 
Eighty-six per cent of the corporations 
we had a sales gain for the period indi- 


oe acts’ 14 | cated. 
oe” om» ye — 


Company Period 1956 1955 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


Corp. 9mo. $ 629 $ 544 

Allis (Louis) Co. 3 mo. 9.0 5.9 

American & Efrid Mills 1 yr. f 33.5 32.9 

American Greetings Corp. 1 yr. f 28.7 20.6 

American-Marietta Co. 6 mo. 85.0 66.0 

Beaunit Mills, Inc l yr. f 108.1 83.9 

Brown Shoe Co., Inc. 6 mo $3.1 79.1 

Burgess Battery Co. lyr. f 14.3 12.6 

j = Carson Pirie Scott&Co. 13 wks. 20.0 20.0 

j  .-e = Case (J. 1.) Co. 6 mo. 35 43.6 
P , \ Celotex Corp 6 mo 36.3 31.2 
Charmin Paper Mills, Ltd. 1 yr. f 22.7 21.4 

: City Stores Co. 1 yr. f 254.0 243.1 

There need be no a is 
Cudahy Packing Co 26 wks 138.9 151.9 


ry, Dayton Rubber Co 6 mo. 34.3 30.4 


“neglected market centers” | 22°" i) <f- 


Dominion Stores, Ltd. lyr. f 219.7 157.2 


Dulany (John H.) & Son 1 yr. f 13.6 13.3 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee aa Eitel-McCullough, Inc 3 mo 3.5 22 
iF you GET ACB RESEARCH SERVICES | Firestone Tire & Rubber 
| Co. 6 mo. 532.0 519.5 
Daily newspapers are published in The usual ACB Report is about the kako a ee : or “— 
1,393 market centers and ACB reads _ size of a schoolboy’s tablet. You can iain Giesitih hee tan pe wd 
every advertisement published in highspot it in a few minutes. When Green Giant Co. hw. 49.6 440 
them. studied by salesmen, salesmanagers, Harnischfeger Corp cin 37.3 30.3 
TT Te ;: : Tv “.2 . . —s oe . a acency Hecht Co lyr. f 112.9 107.3 
: GS i » cities . ‘ . . nts yenev- 
The L .S. is big. The cities widely advertising . eguney — agen Y- | winee Cs ton! = = 
7a -re » ¢ arehs + > reale ¢ 7 > 1dl- | 
scattered. The ads of mer« hants fe a- men, it reveals a eter) — > fees ua — oe 
. , € € . > ‘ef ve ~ . >< Ss > Sé *S. “TT > are 
turing your brand and/ or « ompetitive cations for incré ase ( sa es ere guia > Oe ie — wae 
brands are hidden from you unless 3-out of 14 ACB Services. | Jerrold Electronics Corp. 1 yr. f 3.7 3.3 
you receive an ACB Report, Kaiser Steel Corp 9 mo. 123.8 88.3 
Kayser (Julius) & Co. 9 mo. 53.3 7.8 
Kennedy's, | 3 ‘ 2.8 3.0 
RETAIL STORE REPORTS a - 
$ . Lane Bryant, Inc 3 mo 16.5 16.3 | 
Mi a ay Provide accurate check-up of show linage; cost of space; city; Les Rubber & Tire Corp. 6 me 21.4 19.8 
& ear dealer tie-in advertising covering ereengenes sales ype ig eg Silks Sadetieies, lac. Gee 10.7 64 
™ 1% . 7 > acc Ss. ‘ ; product and price adver- 
\.7 7p your own or competitive account ee ee M&M Wood Working Co. S3wks.f 42.7 38.1 
=F A widely-used service for deter- tised; mats used; totals and per- + ert sagen - 5 = 
« . p. 6 mo. 70.4 61.0 
nining sales policy and directing centages. ACB Reports are better Meyercord Co Sion: 3.3 31 
salesmen’s efforts. Reports can than 95% accurate. Micromatic Hone Corp. 9 mo 10.2 8.5 
Midwest Rubber & 
TEAR SHEET SERVICE Reclaiming 6 mo 4.7 4.4 
Tear sheets are the basis of all dealer ornational advertising. ACB Nash (F. C.) & Co. lyr. f . 7.7 5.4 
sees heels om sells se » sheets < . le od and Nat. Dept. Stores Corp. 3 mo 13.4 14.9 
research in newspaper advertising tear sheets are complete pages ant National Tank Co speed 19.4 152 
ACB can furnish tear sheets con- show position, full headline in- on fey amen 48 29.4 
taining advertising of any specified formation, etc. | Nunn-Busch Shoe Co. 6 mo 78 76 
UNDUPLICATED COPY SERVICE Pep Boys—Manny, Moe . 
A ad | & Jack 1 yr. f 13.9 2.5 
\ Keeps you posted on new sales to see if, as, and when it appears. | Pogue (H. & S.) Co 1 yr. f 23.8 21.9 i 
ie ideas, copy themes, premiums, ACB will spot” it and send you | RieaselieBiee.Os Ces. 20.0 18.4 
A. ns new advertisers, etc. You specify tear sheets. Covers all dailies in sical tiny . me aa 
—_ an » oduostioins ~81.¢ cullin Steel Co. mo : 
ae || the kind of advertising you wish the U.S. Peg cer yl cme Bt 69 
— t 3 ’ 
ADDITIONAL 11 additional services are available. Described in ACB Catalog sent free we Ahan ta ban 3 mo 
SERVICES: on request, or contact nearest ACB office. Corp uw? 23.0 18.4 
| Thermo-0-Disc, Inc. 1 yr. f 5.5 4.2 


20 South Third St. + Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. + Sam Francisco (5) 51 First St. 


United States Plywood 
“The Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. | ‘cor lyf 2028 1505 
aces New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. + Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. - Columbus (15) =| Wilson & Co., Inc ua, = 


| Arnold, Hoffman & Co yr 7.8 6.4 
ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER Peaslee-Gaulbert Corp. yr. 32.8 30.5 
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Good Things 
Come in Threes 


more advertising 
for our readers 


Advertising in the Free Press is up 
15% for the three months ending 
\pril 30—greatest percentage gain 
among all three Detroit papers. 


that means a more satisfying news- 
paper for Free Press readers than 
ever before because recent studies 
show that advertisements and shop- 
ping news often are as important to 
the housewife as editorial features. 
The Free Press made Detroit's great- 
est percentage gains in both Retail 
and General advertising. 


more circulation 
for our advertisers 


Whatever product you advertise, 
you ll be glad to know the Free 
Press is continuing to grow in 
popularity every day. For the six 
months ending March 31. the 
Sunday circulation of this news- 
paper averaged more than a half 
million copies eat h week, and the 
weekday circulation was in excess 
of 445,000 copies daily. 


that means the Free Press is a 
better sales medium for advertisers 
than ever before. 


more honors 
for us 


Again this year a Free Press editor 
has been awarded the coveted 
Pulitzer Prize—only newspaper to 


win two years in a row. 


that means this newspaper, in the 
eyes of experts, is judged to be serv- 
ing its readers well, providing them 
with the finest reporting in the nation. 
We now feel, more than ever, our 
responsibility to publish a Free Press 
that will bring ever greater satisfac- 
tion to both its readers and _ its 
advertisers. 


The Detroit Free Press 


FIRST in America’s Motor Empire! 


National Representative: Story, Brooks & Finley . 


SULT 6 1966 


Retail Representative: Kent Hanson, New York . 


Southern Resort Representative: Hal Winter Company, Miami Beach 
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This is Rockford, Ill. Eighty miles away in 
Chicago thousands of people pack Comiskey 
Park to support the White Sox. Here in 
Rockford, however, people are more inter- 


ested in supporting themselves ! 


Rockford is the hub of a great and grow- 
ing trading area that stretches out over four 
counties .. . over fertile farmlands and pros- 
perous towns. In these counties are 260,400 
people 80,600 families that spent 
$333,381,000 in retail sales in 1955! 


Who handles this market for you? 
Look at the photograph above. There’s 
Rockford, surrounded by farms and vil- 
lages that help support it. The businessmen 
of Rockford would never allow anything to 
separate town and farm; they depend on 


one another. 


Your men in distribution Anow this market 


The White Sox play just 8O miles away! 


must be treated as a unit. They know it to 
be an inseparable market .. . and they have 
many facts, charts and figures to help them 
sell there. 

Yet, it might help them—and you—to 
know. that so numerous are countryside 
families in this wealthy market that our 
Countryside Unit gets into more Rockford 
trading area homes than any of the seven 


popular magazines listed below. 


Here’s the box score: 


Rockford Trading Area Circulation Figures 


20,931 
12,576 
Life ert 11,630 
Saturday Evening Post 10,274 
American Home . . . » “BIS 
Ladies’ Home Journal. . . 9,841 
Household... 7,752 
Good Housekeeping 5,909 


Countryside Unit 
Better Homes & Gardens 
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ENTLEMAN 


THE COUNTRYSIDE UNIT 


We-tern Edition 


pe EE 


Subscribed to and read by more than 5 million families 


North, East, South, West...It's The Same Story 


Throughout the United States there 
are thousands of busy towns like Rock- 
ford, Ill. Some smaller, some larger. . . 
all are made prosperous by the country- 
side trading areas which surround them. 

This is the big half of the American 
market—bigger than all the metropolitan 
centers, bigger than the suburban market. 
There are millions of families here with 
billions of dollars to spend. 

The Countryside Unit is the one and 
only medium edited and published just 
for countryside families. Now more 
than 5,000,000 countryside families buy 
and read the unit. It serves and sells 
Countryside America as nothing else 
can. It’s the biggest thing in the coun- 
tryside! 

Today, more than 250 advertisers, 


our Countryside Unit . . . it’s so profit- 
able in the countryside. 


Four Regional Editions. 


The Countryside Unit is now published 
in four regional editions, Central, East- 
ern, Southern and Western. 
e When advertisers want national 
coverage with one message, they 
buy all four editions. 


e Those advertisers who wish to fea- 
ture different products, or the same 
products in different seasons or in 
different areas may buy any one or 
any combination of the four editions. 
e And advertisers who do not sell 
nationally may now profit through 
the power and economy of the Coun- 


large and small, are successfully selling tryside Unit regionally—where they 
the entire countryside market through sell—without waste. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE UNIT 


Published monthly by FARM JOURNAL, Inc., Phila., Pa. 


Graham Patterson, Publisher e Richard J. Babcock, President 
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yo ee? 
says BART LYTTON 


president 
FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Is your savings account earning for 
you the way it should? 

In this period of unparalleled prosperity , not 
all savings institutions have kept pace with 
the times in the rate of interest being paid 
to their savers. These institutions invest your 
funds for profit, and you have a right to 
your fair share of the profit made on your 
Savings account 


We, of First Western Savings, are proud of 
the fact that we have always paid the high- 
est rat2 on savings that is consistent with 
sound business policies, and adequate re- 
serves for safety. Here, in booming Southern 
Nevada, we have such exceptional invest- 
ment opportunities, it is possible for us to 
offer the attractive interest rate of 44% per 
annum on savings accounts of $100 or more, 
and your earnings are compounded four 
times a year. Also available are a limited 
number of $10,000 Full-Paid Investment 
Certificates currently paying 5% per annum 


SAVE BY MAIL...POSTAGE PAID 
Your funds are safe and available, and there 
is nothing easier than saving by mail at First 
Western, Thousands of prudent people all 
over the nation are now earning extra in- 
come with prime safety through a First 
Western Savings Account 


Start today to earn 4% % on your 
savings. Funds postmarked by the 
16th of the month earn from the Ist. 


MAIL PROMOTION 


BY JANET GIBBS 


Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Counsel 


A Look in the Mailbag 


“How to Help Salesmen Sell More” 
is the title of a portfolio of stimu- 
lating sales letters printed on Mead 
Bond and distributed by the paper 
company. ‘This is really a service to 
sales managers, for this group of let- 
ters is adaptable—and a challenge to 

and better 


salesmen to sell 


Pre 
thinking of 
ways to get 


your more 
your 
more. Sure this is service adver 
tising. It permits Mead to sample its 
letterhead papers. But it’s the best 
kind of “sampling.” I'll bet any sales 
manager will hang on to these letters 
for inspiration. 

Same people distribute the Mead 
Letter Evaluator. | find it useful and 
so will anyone interested in evaluating 
his letters and writing better ones. 

Write Frank Gerhart of The 
Mead Sales Co., 118 W. ) 
Dayton 2. He may be able 
you a complimentary copy. 


) send 


IDEAS UNLIMITED 


Before we get how-to 
material on the mailing package let’s 
take a look in the mailbag and find 
out what our readers are doing. 
Wolverine ‘Tube 
Calumet & Hecla, 
hitting 
iob that 
training 


into more 


( division ot 
Inc.), Detroit, is 
with a_ preheat 
double duty as 
material Mailed regu- 
larly, frequently, series features one 
idea, usually 
theme 
trick. : 

Six of the last mailings are on my 
desk, kept because of their originality 
and my curiosity! Company sells cop- 
per tubing and two mailings came in 
copper-colored paper tubes. Four more 
in identical, recognized blue 
and white folding boxes. Who says “‘a 
change of pace” is a must? The 
identical packages warn me that here’s 
another attack on my money. But in- 
stead of putting them aside when 
I’m busy, I open ’em fast to find out 
what these smart sellers are doing 
now. I’m willing to bet their pros- 
pects feel the same way. 

You've got to read the sales tips 
carefully to find free offers of folders 


wholesalers 
does sales 


too. 


one product and one 


each time. Doesn’t miss a 


easily 


and 78 rpm recordings. They don’t 
overwork the FREE OFFER so often 
that it takes the prospects’ mind off 
the product for sale. 

They repeat a theme evidently car 
ried right through on the 
package ... BUY FROM YOUR WHOLI 
SsALER. If this dealer 
doesn’t appeal to the heart and pock 
etbook, nothing will. 

Attention-getting 
good on trick mail pieces. For exam 
ple, a package of marigold seeds came 
in a folder headlined “WATCH YOUR 
SALES GROW.” And a small cork 
dramatized “DON’T PLUG UP PER 
FORMANCE.” To top it all... . 

4 URANIUM DETECTOR just arrived. 
‘The small folder, promoting Wolver 
ine Roll-O-Tube (round carton fot 
tubing is used as a reel) was headed 
“A ‘Reel’ Find.” 
uranium in a small 2!/,-inch square 
foil envelope. It contained a small 
piece of film which, exposed to the 
sround for 24 hours, reveals whether 


retailer 


cooperation 


headlines are 


Inside was the 


the area is radioactive. It is made by 
the Davis Detroit Co., Detroit 38. To 
“strike it write and ask for 
samples. I will. . . 
And ! wish I knew 


hind this imaginative campaign. No 


rich,” 
the brains be 


personal names are used. But I won't 
Wolverine Tube! And I’n 
going to plant the seeds and if 
there is time I'll look for 


torget 
ever 
uranium 


too. 


GOOD, BUT... 
The Woman's Home 


Advertising Promotion Department is 
using a good-looking one-color, black 
on white offset folder to sell adver- 
tising space to the electric appliance 
industry. A good copy job, fine tie-in 
of theme and illustration; unusual yet 
simple fold is effective; paper is white 
with silver sparkle; whole thing looks 
like quality but .. . in a headline list 
ing 1955 advertisers was included the 
1955 date. Lots of busy executives 
read fast—and at a quick glance this 
looks like a 1955 promotion. So it 
may find its way to the wastebasket. 
Dates can be dangerous in copy. 


Companion 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING! 


Art Steel Sales Corp., manufac- 
turers of office furniture and equip 
nent, do a big job on dealer aids. As 
an industry service, the firm distri- 
buted about 20,000 48-page how-to- 
do-it books on mail order and direct 
mail. No charge. Book contains much 
‘meat and potato fare” 
to-date postal 
tions and the 


such as up- 
regulations; illustra- 
advantages of many 
types of addressing and reproduction 
machinery; special formats; 
tion about lists, copy, etc. 

Book aroused much interest and 
appreciation. | wrote for it princi- 
pally for new d.m. new staff 
people and as a refresher for the ex- 
perienced. And I’ve a limited supply 
you can have for the asking . . . write 
to Janet Gibbs, 320 East 42 St., New 
Y ork 17. 


informa- 


users, 


“TNT Don't blow up! Call up! 

Time ’n 
both.” 

This single line of 
name, address, telephone and business 
service was all that appeared on a 
blotter which got fast attention. Done 
from typewriter type, some _hand- 
writing and a rubber stamped TNT, 
this was a good example of low-cost 
ad art which is what the mailer sells. 


l'emper ... we save 


copy plus a 


“Will You Invest a Penny a Day in 
Your Future?"’ Good headline used by 
Newsweek to sell subscriptions and 
repeated on front of envelope as at- 
tention-getting teaser. We'll do some 
research soon for a full article on the 
part envelopes play in the mail sales 
picture today. But you can take a 
lesson from mass mailers who have 
found that color, 
envelopes pay off, 
know mail-order 


design and copy on 
in more sales. | 
people who actually 
sell products on envelopes. 

Makes when you stop and 
think that the biggest percentage of 
executives and 


sense 


consumers still 
their own mail. If you can get plus 
value, added impact from your enve- 
lopes, plan the design and copy when 
you're working on your next mailing 
piece, 

Back to Newsweek. It did another 
promotion and on the envelope im- 
printed “For the Man of Decision.’ 
Well, the compliment was probably 
enjoyed by many, but my letter was 
addressed to Miss Janet Gibbs who 
might or might not be a Woman of 
Decision! 

Which simply means that if you 
used mixed lists and they are small 
enough, this can be avoided. Let’s 
admit Newsweek probably uses very 
big lists, with a minimum number of 
women’s names, and can’t afford to 


open 
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NEXT MONTH 


Other Ways to Use 


Direct Mail Effectively 


add the cost of separation. But it’s a 


story with a moral anyway! 


POST CARD iDEAS 


"The post cards are just so smart | 
can never throw one away’ . 

says Dorothy Dignam of N. W. Ager 
& Son, Inc., and she knows good sales 
copy! Reference was to the smart 
post card campaign of Irene Clough, 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin for the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women. It points up the terrific, at 
tention-getting things that can be 
done with a two-cent Government 
card. The series sent to me asked for 
everything from contributions to at 
tendance at meetings; some were used 
as a news bulletin. The point is, for 
mat needn’t be expensive. If 
idea and copy are good, cards 
get fast attention. Irene Clough used 
all direct mail techniques from repro 
ducing handwriting, to art and de 
sign, to pasting on “gimmicks.” ‘This 
is fine where you want to do a small 
concentrated 


your 
post 


campaign. In some 
cases, though, the “gimmick” made 
the cards bulk up and they took the 
regular letter rate of three 

The Wall Street Journal, tor a 
long time, used them to 
get subscriptions. Idea that made post 
cards pay off was a_ handwritten, 
personalized fill-in of the prospect’s 
name on the message side — again 
pointing up the fact that direct mail 
is so successful a medium because it 
can be highly personal in tone, pro- 
duction, and can be targeted to your 
best prospect. 


cents 


successfully 


BE OUR GUEST: 


OR ANT CORD FOROS OVER Gee HLA GETS VOW 4 


20% MERCHANDISE **--==~~ 


Simple message on a card, but it 
tells the whole story. This one was 
an oversize post card mailed for 11/2 
cents; was specially printed in bold 
black on yellow card stock. Because 
of its 4” x 10” size, it couldn’t be 
missed on any prospect’s desk. 

There are probably dozens of ways 
in which you can use post cards: as 
reminders; for special offers; in ad- 
vance of salesmen’s calls; acknowl- 
edgments, thank you’s, etc. ‘Think! 

The End 


JA. SEL UP FOR eur VIEWING 


j SECONDS FLAT! 


No Darkened Room 


No Screen... 


The New C.0.C. 


AUTOMATIC 22 
PROJECTION VIEWER 


Built-in Hooded Cover 
Brilliant 6''x6"' Lens Screen 
Handsome, Durable Finish 
F:3.5 Focusing Lens 
Portable 

Built-in Auto Slide Changer 


Only 


$345° 


The perfect visual aid for business and industry 
See your dealer now . or write Dept. S$ 


Camera Optics Mfg. Corp. , 
101 West 47th Street, N.Y.C. 36, N.Y. Via 


You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


¢ Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operation 
" —Spotlighted by Color 

\ Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

‘*° Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

- Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

- Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 60,000 in Use 


Complete price $495 including cards 
| 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. S-1!00 
FREE Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N.Y. 
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The Credit Manager came up to the three standing there. 


The Executive V. P. takes control 


“But this—” the Production Manager was 
almost plaintive “—would mean a complete 
retooling! We can’t fill this order with the 
setup we have!” 


“Isn't that,” the Sales Manager thought, 
“just like an engineer?"’ Aloud he said, “Bob, 
I'll leave that worry to you. We've got the 
order, and it’s enough to use up our whole 
plant capacity!” 

“More than use it up!” The Production 
Manager sounded bitter. 


“Frankly, that’s what has me worried.” The 
Executive V. P. deliberately kept his voice 
level. No good stirring things up more than 
they were already. “If we accept this order; 
we've got to find more working capital—and 
I frankly don’t know where!” ' 


The Sales Manager was scornful now, 
“Here I expect opposition, not from you guys, 
but in Credit. Credit passes the account in 4 
breeze! Harty says it’s insured already, and 
he’s putting in for more coverage, and—” 

“and he's practically got it already!’’ The 
Credit Manager came up to the three standing 
there. “I’m having lunch with our American 
Credit Insurance Agent,” he went on, turning 
to the Executive V. P. “and I'd like to have 
you along. How about it?” 


“Wonderful, Harry!’ The Executive Vice 
President seized the straw and no longer felt 
that he was drowning in difficulties 


SO you see, there’s not much point in our 
increasing the coverage, since we can’t take 
the order anyhow.” The Executive Vice 
President felt he was letting the American 
Credit man down soft and easy. 


The agent 


Robinson 


smiled to himself. “Well, Mr. 
” he kept his voice judicially calm 
have you considered your accounts teceiva- 
ble as collateral for the working capital you 
need? You can, you know.” 


“Well, that’s true, but we'd need a lot of 
money—and for a pretty long time, too!” The 
Executive Vice President not exactly 
dubious, but 


“On and that would 
include your newest account, of course—you 
shouldn't have any difficulty at all in raising 
all the money you'd The American 
Credit Insurance man was very sure in his tone. 
“As far as the time goes, you can most likely 
arrange to use funds on a continuing basis. 
We've handled quite a few such arrangements, 
where the policy names the lending institution 
as the collateral beneficiary. Here's how it 
works—” and he went on to outline a plan. 


was 


insured accounts 


need.” 


The Executive Vice President was dubious 
no longer. He suddenly saw a way to give 
Production the tools it needed, to give Sales 
a go-ahead on the biggest account in company 
history, to give his company the biggest boost 
it ever had—and he felt once more in complete 
control of the situation. 

e * 

Enhancing the value of accounts receivable 
as collateral is only one of the advantages of 
having Credit Insurance. Among the |2 major 
benefits of Credit Insurance, a number of 
others are also bound to accrue to your favor. 
For your copy of a booklet, “A Preface to 
Profits,” write American Credit Insurance, 
Dept. 59, First National Bank Building, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


American 
Credit 
Indemnity 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


AVCO Manufacturing Corp. ... 
Danie! G. Fanelli to manager, 
market development, American Kitch 
ens | Jivision. 
American Motors Corp. . . . 
Homer L. Travis to v-p, sales, Kel 
vinator Division. 


American Optical Co. ... 
Forrest L. Fraser to v-p, market 


ing. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co... . 
Alton K. Marsters to v-p, sales. 


Bristol-Myers Co.... 
Gene D. Wilken to sales promo 

tion director, Product Division. 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Co.... 
Robert F. Quinn to 


manager. 


advertising 


Crane Co.... 

J. W. Greene to director, indus 
trial sales; W. A. Burbine to director 
heating sales. 


Chrysler Corp... . 

Richard L. Shugg, Jr., to sales pro 
motion manager, Dodge Division cars 
and trucks. 


Dow Corning Corp. ... 

Robert S. Argyle to manager, ad 
vertising, sales promotion and _ pub- 
licity. 


General Electric Co. ... 

Boyd W. Bullock to manager, mar 
keting, Laminated and _ Insulating 
Products Department. 


General Mills, Inc... . 
Richard L. Wyatt to sales man- 
ager, Institutional Products Division. 


Harris-Seybold Co.... 
Henry H. T. S. Heckman to ad- 


vertising manager. 


Metal & Termit Corp.... 
A. James Fisher to general sales 
manager. 


United States Steel Corp. ... 

Maxwell D. Millard to general 
manager, sales, American Steel & 
Wire Division. 


Virtue Bros. Mfg. Co.... 


Jack Von Draska to newly created, 


ly -p, sales. 
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\ why are you advertising ? 


You are asked to OK an ad campaign. The pic- 
tures are snappy. The layouts are good, the color 
strong. The copy sparkles. It looks all right... 


But wait — 


Just what is the advertising for? Specifically, 
what is each ad in the series supposed to do? 


Is the advertising just to enhance prestige, to 
keep your name before the trade? If so, are you 
sure that’s all it can do for you? 


Does it seek to overcome specific sales obstacles? 
It can. 


Is it supposed to produce good leads? It can. 


Is it designed to help with the educational chore 
your salesmen face? It can. 


Many sales executives have learned to their profit 
that advertising and sales promotion can carry 
a larger share of the sales load than they had 
ever thought possible — providing it is planned 
that way. 


Advertising is most effective when it is assigned 
a definite part of the selling job — often a part 
that is time-consuming and costly for salesmen 
to cope with alone. 


Whatever the advertising is designed to do, make 
sure it does it before you put that OK on the 
campaign. 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York 


One of a series we think needs to be written, 
even if we have to do it ourselves. Our business is 
to create advertisements, sales aids, handbooks and 
manuals that help our clients sell by helping their 
prospects buy. 
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TOOLS FOR SELLING 


Pee 


ROA Batteries 


Lk’ is ia 


2) RCA RADIO Byr 


a — >) 


TERY SELECT. 0. yeep 


For “quick as a flash” product information, the customer twirls the dial, at right, 
until his portable radio appears in one of the windows. He pushes the switch 
and a flashing light shows him the window in which his battery needs are listed. 


Ninety popular models are depicted. 


“Pinball” Sales Aids Spark Purchases 


People in the market for products without consciously 
realizing it become hot prospects when RCA shows how 


to look up the right radio battery, Holeproof blends en- 


sembles, or Helene Curtis matches questions and answers. 


A reformed one-armed bandit is 
now an honored member of the sales 
Corporation of 
America. ‘The customer cannot get 
a jackpot row of bells on this modi- 
fied slot machine, but without in- 
vesting so much as a slug he can spin 
the dial, push buttons, and watch 
lights flash. 

The serious object of this diver- 
sion is to merchandise the appropriate 
RCA batteries for any of 90 popular 
portable radios. But with a sister de- 
vice for retailing radio tubes, the 
game has a role in an even more im 
portant company-wide advance. This 
development was outlined recently by 
Brig. David Sarnoff, RCA 
chairman, in echoing a General Elec- 
tric Co. statement, “We expect to 
produce more in the next 10 years 


torce ot Radio 


Gen. 


than in all the previous 75 years of 
our existence.” The latter figure may 
differ but the same pattern of growth 


holds true for RCA, said Sarnoff. 
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The 1956 model of the firm’s bat- 
tery “select-o-meter” is a refinement 
of two previous pinball-type games 
successfully employed by the RCA 
‘Tube Division, Harrison, N. J. Even 
space-conscious drug stores now build 
counter sales with the device which 
has been whittled from 14” x 19” in 
1954 to 19” x 5”. Some 5,000 are 
currently in use. 

A flashlight battery has powered 
each year’s “‘select-o-meter.”” But the 
19 bulbs which originally indicated 
the battery needs of 72 radios have 
been supplanted by a better arrange- 
ment of eight bulbs giving the re- 
quirements of 90 models. To put the 
colorful unit to work, the retailer 
has only to flip up the message panel 
which folds down for shipping. The 
six-pound assembly costs RCA about 
$5 but this is repaid by distributors 
who handle placement in stores. 

Frederick ‘I’. Vanacore, RCA’s ad 
ministrator of component parts ad- 
vertising, developed the current model 


in conjunction with Marketing De- 
vices, Inc., New York. Dwight 
Scheffler, president of the supplying 
firm, invented the first ‘‘select-o-me 
ter’ when he was with RCA and re 
signed to produce it commercially. 

Electric games are used in sales 
training by General Electric Co. ‘he 
firm has a set of lap boards, each with 
two lights: ““You’re a winner,” and 
“Too bad. Try again.” Printed sheets 
bearing 60 answers can be placed on 
the 16” x 14” boards. By plugging 
an electrode into an answer square 
the trainee turns on one of the lights. 
Five questions are asked and there are 
only five right answers. Then boards 
can be changed and a new sheet 
added. To prevent trainees from 
memorizing the locations of right an 
swers, G-E uses coded boards wired 
four different ways. 


Games in Many Roles 


Cardboard economy models of this 
game are carried by some manufac- 
turer and insurance company sales- 
men for distribution to prospects. 
Other firms employ elaborate wall 
models and maps of the United States 
to tell their sales story to plant visi 
tors or trade show audiences. Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co. merchandises its 
Fashion-Circle nylons with a color 
wheel on which consumers can plug in 
the colors of their ensembles. Up to 
five lights then flash on to point out 
the most appropriate stocking shades. 

“What's your hair problem?” asks 
a Helene Curtis ‘‘beauty scope.” A 
list of standard difficulties is head- 
lined: “Plug in your question. The 
answer lights up.”’ A McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., drug display piece pro 
vides consumers with the answers to 
60 health complaints. A deal in which 
the unit was sent out with merchan- 
dise brought the firm orders totaling 
$2 million. 

Although the devices are available 
at $1, the average investment per unit 
is $4 to $7. Costs are determined by 
quantity, design and wiring. 

To introduce a televised quiz pro- 
gram, The Borden Co. placed 6,000 
puzzle books in the hands of distri- 
butor salesmen. At a cost of $1 each, 
the assemblies include a pen light 
which flashes when touched to a right 
answer. 

In merchandising their electric 
games, firms prepare brochures which 
are sometimes backed by elaborate 
research. A 13-page RCA ‘booklet 
tells dealers that two-thirds of the 


‘more than 15,000,000 portable radios 


in this country are out of commission 
or only half alive because the fresh 
battery sales story has not reached 
the owners. The End 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


of Chun King Sale 


““You’re looking at a million-dollar menu!”’ 


zing our Chinese food How do we do it? We pack these new delicacies in dry ice 
ind rush them Air Express! With Air Express, they travel 

worth throughout fast and sure, taking hours instead of days for delivery. 
“Air Express never fails us. In fact, it’s opening up the 


- all 


Only two years ago, we started fre 


nd selling it around Minnesota 
Now, we V¢ sold millions ot dollars 
U.S.A. — captured half of a $25,000,000 market 
whole country as our regular, market. 
‘And yet, most of our shipments cost less than any other 


air service. 15 lbs., for instance, Duluth to St. Louis, is $4.67 


rl 
til 


with food prepared in our one plant in Duluth! 


Food brokers and buyers receive our Chow Mein, Eg; 


Rolls or whole Cantonese dinners anywhere in the 48 states 
It's the lowest-priced complete air service by $2.98!" 


Air Exp ess ——_—~> 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines) 


within a few hours! 


CALL AIR EXPRESS division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Industry's Wide-Ranging Growth 


eee 
New facilities, going up at $32.5 billion-a-year rate, bring 

billions of wages to millions of local employes. Reaching 
"new" areas, ‘middle" and small communities, the trend 
develops big new /ocal sales opportunities across the U.S.A. 


All across America industry rap- 
idly is remaking maps and expanding 
and vitalizing markets. 

To improve and expand facilities 
in the 10 years, 1946 through 1955, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. esti- 
mates that all businesses spent a total 
of $233 billion. From $14.9 billion 
in 1946 the combined annua! 
rose to $25.6 billion in 1951 and 
to $28.3 billion in 1955. For this 
year McGraw-Hill predicts a total 
$39 billion. 

Including petroleum and mining, 
the product-producing or 


rate 


manutac- 


turing industries spend half of all the 


“capital” outlay. 

During the decade all manufactur- 
ing industries nearly doubled their fa 
cilities. Among the groups expanding 
faster were machinery and chemicals, 
three and a half times; electrical ma- 
chinery and “other metalworking,” 
three times ; transportation equipment, 
including aircraft, two and a half 


\ times. 


} 


4 


Meanwhile, the petroleum industry 
replaces and expands at a $5.5 billion 
a-year level and mining at more than 
$400 million. And annually through 
1958, railroads, other transportation 
and communications, electric 
utilities and “commercial” businesses 
would put a combined $18 billion 
annually the wide-ranging 
growth of the nation’s economy. 


and gas 


into 


Such big manufacturers as General 
Motors, General Electric, Ford and 
du Pont now turn out their wares in 
scores of communities in many parts 
of the country. ‘Textile producers 
move south and “California” aircraft 
companies expand eastward, to Texas, 
Georgia and Ohio. At the same time 
California cities add more plants 


primarily of “‘eastern” manufacturers. 
Some of the “moves” make 
big news. Such “datelines” as 
Ridge, ‘Tenn., Los Alamos, 
Hanford, Wash., Groton, Conn., 
Blairsville, Pa., Moab, Utah, and 
Grand Junction, Colo., are introduc 
ing the new era of nuclear power. 
Some speed the supplying of needed 
materials. You'll be hearing more of 
Clarington, Ohio, which Olin Math- 


fairly 
Oak 
N.M., 
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Booms “Main Street Markets’ 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


j 
eson Chemical Corp. (sales volume, Fprt OS Ind. (141,000). 


$500 million) recently picked as the YThese dreya few of the thousands 
of a $120 million aluminum gt = aaa where major manufac- 


ing complex. Already a chemi (tuyérstfave gone to work since World y4 


enter, Wilmington, Del., this P aden II, and where in this period han 
ilso will start getting the bene- “hundreds of thousands of new bus{e— 
f wages to be paid workers at a nesses have been born. (Manufactur 
new $100 million refinery of ‘Tide ing today employs 17 million pegple 
Water Associated Oil Co. ($460 who receive $70 billion in wage& anfl 
million sales). Probably Mandan, salaries. ) 
N.D., has added to its 1950 popula Hogs, of course, are sti 
tion of 7,298—and to the people’s butchered in Chicago. Floun\\ 
pay checks and the merchants’ busi- milled in Minneapolis, and 
ness since it became the center of a cars made in Detroit. But the n 
big new oil field. large manufacturers to diversif\¥Vdi- 
Che moves which make the front visionalize and decentralize has spkead 
page only of the local newspaper still these operations across the country\to 
matter with the men who must meas- points closer to materials and to ma 
ire and make the most of markets. kets. 
Orange, Tex. (pop. 28,000) may de While some of these new operatidéns 
serve another look since du Pont took have been started in large cities, mgre 
a $10 million annual pay roll there. have moved into middle-size ‘AV[ain 
\t Sa\ annah, ( 3a. (128,000) Ameri (Continued on following paghs) 
can Cyanamid is now putting $2.6 4 
million annually into local envelopes. 
In Everett, Wash. (35,000) a new 
kraft mill of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. adds $1.3 million to local buy- 
ing power. General Mills makes a 
similar contribution to opportunities 
of merchants—and national adver- 
tisers—in Lodi, Cal. (17,000). A new 
truck engineering plant of Interna- 
tional Harvester puts $20 million an- 
nually into circulation in and aroynd 
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Street markets,” or cities with 25,000 
to 150,000 population, and into even 
smaller places. 

When a manufacturer starts to 
build in Middlemarket, U.S.A., he 
and his employes become two-stage 
customers tor others: 


1. In the building process he and 
the builders and suppliers, and theit 
employes, have new money to spend 
in and around the community. 


2. In the operation of the plant he 
and his employes and his nearby sup- 
pliers and their employes contribute 


RKETS 


to the permanent prosperity of local 
businesses. 

A “market” is both people with 
money to spend and where they spend 
it. Where they work and where they 
live are secondary to where they buy. 
But wide availability of standard ad 
vertised brands and the spread of 
super markets, chains and branches of 
department and other stores bring 
most of the buying close to home. 
Whether a family lives in a Main 
Street market within a large metro- 
politan area or in or near an isolated 
town, the majority of its dollars—for 
food, fashions, furniture, appliances, 


550 “Middle Markets" Offer Big Potentials 


Markets are people, with plenty 
in their pocket. 

But before that they are people suf- 
ficiently numerous to be called popu- 
lation. 

You'll about 
America’s people and the contents of 
their pockets and pocketbooks (and 
how they spend the contents) from 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S 1956 Survey 
of Buying Power, May 10. 

For this look into the Main Street 
Markets, however, certain trends on 


learn a lot more 


where the people are and work and 
earn may be helpful. 

Although the nation’s population 
increases at a rate of almost 3% an- 
nually, some regions and states grow 
faster (and some don’t grow at all). 

In the 1940-50 decade, the Census 
shows, continental U.S. expanded 
from 131.7 million to 150.7 million. 
By July 1, 1955, the total had reached 
164.3 million. In both 1950 and 1955, 
the Census reports, the nine most 
populous states embraced more than 


half of all of us: 


New York 

. California 
Pennsylvania 
. tinois 

Ohio 

. Texas 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 


COENMBWPeEN> 


Group Total 


April 1, 1950 


. 75.9 million 


July 1,1955 Increase 
16.1 million 8.7% 
13.0 

11.1 

9.3 

9.0 

8.6 

7.2 

5.4 

5.0 


14.8 million 


84.7 million 


automobiles and whatever—now ring 
local cash registers. In addition, nearly 
all families read, look at or listen to 
local media. 

Many marketers, however, still try 
to reach them through national or 
metropolitan media. After all, 
there are 3,070 counties in the coun- 
try, and probably 25,000 towns. Most 
of the counties are wide-open ex- 
panses of acreage (or mountains, deé- 
ert, Swamps or forest), and most of 
the towns are smaller than Podunk. 
The “logical” way to market and ad- 
vertise is to harness the 
and media that reach the metropolitan 
masses. 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S 1955 Sur- 
vey of Buying Power shows that the 
166 “metropolitan county areas’ em- 
brace three-fifths of the nation’s popu 
lation and two-thirds of the “effective 
buying income” and retail sales. 

3ut one point is that marketers who 
concentrate on/y on these areas miss 
two-fifths or one-third of their na- 
tional opportunity. And another point 
is that they fail to concentrate and 
capitalize on the best markets within 
the “metropolitan areas.” 

‘Today, many separate Main Street 
markets and most “suburban” Main 
Street markets are growing 
faster, in population and _ buying 
power, than are the large cities. 


merchants 


much 


In number of people California 
gained most—2.4 million. But the 
new millions were spread around. 
New York got 1.3 million. Ohio 
added 1.1 million; Texas and Michi- 
gan 900,000 each; Pennsylvania 700,- 
000 ; Illinois and New Jersey 600,000 
each, and Massachusetts 300,000. 

Percentage-wise, the fastest grow- 
ers in the five-year period were 
Nevada (but still the smallest in pop- 
ulation), with 40.6%; Arizona 
30.7% ; Florida 24.6% (and Florida 
lifted its total 600,000 to 3.4 mil- 
lion) ; California 23.1%; Delaware 
21.7% ; Colorado 16.9% ; New Mex- 
ico 16.7% ; Maryland 13.9% ; Michi- 
gan 13.6%, and Utah 13.4%. 

Between 1954 and 1960 Dun & 
Bradstreet predicts that six states will 
grow most rapidly: Nevada 50%, 
Florida 23%, California 22%, Ari- 
zona and New Hampshire 20%, 
Oregon 18%, Washington 16%. 
(California, then with 15.9 million 
people, would be hot on the heels of 
New York, which would gain 12% 
to 17.4 million.) Ten states would 
add 15% to 10%: Idaho 14% ; New 


Mexico and Rhode Island 13%; 
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How to get the best out of 
vertising agency 


your & 


There is a wide variation in the amount and kind of 


service that advertisers get from their agencies. 


A few advertisers demand far more service than their 
budgets can possibly pay for. But far too many adver- 
tisers get too little for their money. This is not, neces- 
sarily, because agencies are not capable of or willing to 
give more than they do. Nor is it because advertisers 


are not willing to receive. 


It is, we believe, because the w rong kind of relation- 


ship exists in too many cases. By the wrong kind of 


relationship we mean a buyer-supplier relationship, 


instead of a partnership. 
There is a vast difference. 


It is a difference in the attitude or feeling at the core 
of things. In a buyer-supplier relationship each party, 
inevitably, is thinking mainly of his own individual 
interest. There is always the offensive pressure of the 
seller trying to build up the order, and the counter- 


poised defensive of the buyer resisting the seller. 


A partnership is altogether different. There is a 
“working together” feeling of being on the same team, 
pushing toward the same goal. There is a sharing of 
responsibilities, and a healthy give and take of view- 


points —even of criticism. 


The result of this difference in feeling is a vast dif- 


ference in the flow of good ideas and in the quality of 


their execution —in the amount and kind and value 


of agency service 


When such a partnership exists, the client gets the 
best his agency has to offer. And the agency gets the 


best of all assets—a satisfied client. 


While it takes two to establish a partnership, we feel 
that most of the responsibility for doing so rests with 
the agency. In our experience, most clients welcome 
such a close working relationship if they are shown that 


it is possible. We try to show them in two ways: 
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First, by making it clear at the beginning that we 
would like to work as closely with the client as though 


we were part of his company. 


And second, by deserving that privilege through 
actually thinking and working as though we were a 
part of his company. 

Working with a partner is not only more productive 


but also a lot more fun than merely working /or a client. 


/\V areleller. Kickard, 
(‘Ss / hardt and eed, Inc: 


ADVE R TT N G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES 


MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 


Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Texas 
and Virginia 11%, and Louisiana 
and West Virginia 10%. 

Noteworthy in both the actualities 
of the last five years and predictions 
for the next five is the fact that the 
South, Southwest and Far West are 
not monopolizing the increases in pop- 
ulation—and ‘ markets. Two of the 
six states where population declined 
in the last five years—Maine and 
West Virginia—are expected to ex- 
pand 11% and 10% by 1960. Three 
others of the six also would move 
ahead—Alabama by 9%, and Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi by 5%. The sixth, 
Oklahoma, would remain unchanged 
from today’s 2.1 million total. Also 
unchanged would be Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. All 
the others would expand—from .4% 
(Delaware) to 9% (Connecticut, 
South Carolina and Indiana.) 

By 1960 total population of con- 
tinental U.S. probably will reach 180 
million. But the growth of individual 
markets, of course, will continue to 
vary widely. And so will the growth 
by sizes of markets. 

On the record of the Jast five years 
most of the 20 largest cities (and at 
the city line start other markets!) 
will increase slowly, and 
them hardly at all. 

While the nation’s population was 
expanding 9% since 1950, combined 
population of the five largest cities 
rose less than 500,000. (Even Los 
Angeles attracted only 53,000, or 
about 2.5%.) New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Detroit each gained 
100,000 or less. Only six of the 20 
largest cities increased more than 


5%: Dallas added 136,000 for a total 


some of 


570,000. Houston drew 112,000 to 
total 708,000 ; Seattle 85,000 to 552,- 
000; Washington 69,000 to 871,000; 
Milwaukee 64,000 to 701,000, and 
New Orleans 50,000 to 620,000. 

While San Francisco gained about 
4% to 808,000, six cities expanded 
less than 30—Baltimore, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Boston, Minneapolis and 
Cincinnati. Buffalo was unchanged, 
and Pittsburgh Jost 4,000 population. 

Yet due to the conglomeration ot 
larger and 
nearby cities which researchers assign 
to them, these and other “metropoli- 
tan county areas” pile up ever-more- 
impressive figures on population, buy- 
ing power and retail sales. 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S 1955 Sur- 
vey of Buying Power counted some 
80 U.S. cities with more than 150,- 
000 population in 1955—but 166 
“metropolitan county areas.”’ By add- 
ing in surrounding markets all but 
38 of these 166 “areas” came up with 
populations of 150,000 or more. 

Yet in the U.S. today there are 
more than 550 middle-market cities, 
with populations between 25,000 and 


faster-growing smaller 


are making the grade. 


Bartlesville, Okla. 


mazoo, Mich.; Mansfield, Ohio. 


Middle Markets Set the Pace 
In Retail Sales Expansion 


Among the 26 leaders in SALES MANAGEMENT’S monthly High 
Spot Cities—with expected rate of retail sales growth 25% to 8% 
faster than the nations as a whole—22 are middle-market cities. 

And in 18 of the 34 states with above-par cities, only middle markets 


Of 127 cities where retail sales are moving forward fastest, 102—or 
four-fifths of all of them—are middle markets. 

The 22 middle-market pace-setters are in 14 states. California and 
Ohio each boasts four of them; Michigan and Pennsylvania, two each. 
Led by Fort Lauderdale, Fla., they are New London, Conn.; Ventura, 
Cal.; Butte, Mont.; Santa Ana, Cal.; Gadsden, Ala.; Warren, Ohio; 
Tucson, Ariz.; San Bernardino, Cal.; Sioux Falls, $.D.; Johnstown, Pa.; 


Also Gary, Ind.; San Jose, Cal.; 
Riverside, Cal.; Lorain, Ohio; Greensboro, N.C.; Elyria, Ohio; Kala- 


Pontiac, Mich.; Bethlehem, Pa.; 


150,000. The total is approximate, 
due to the fact that every month some 
cities grow into and out of this bur 
geoning bracket. Because these cities 
are found in every state, and usually 
in reasonable proportion to the state's 
population, they are both a representa 
tive and together a big “national mar 
ket.” 

Of the 166 
areas,’ 91 are centered in just 11 
states. Texas has 15 of them, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania 12 each, California 
eight, Michigan and New York seven 
each. Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina and Wisconsin show 
six each. 

Among the 37 other states, two 
(lowa and Georgia) have five “met 


“metropolitan county 


areas.” Five states have four and five 
three of them. Ten have only two, 
nine only one, and six none at all. Yet 
the 25 states with two or less such 
areas embrace more than 35 million 
people. Even the six with no “met 
areas” still hold 2.7 million people. 

Generally, the states embracing 
most of the “met areas” also hold 
most of the 550 middle markets. But 
there’s some difference in ranking. For 
example, California—fourth in num- 
ber of met areas with eight—stands 
first in middle markets with 55. And 
‘Texas—first in met areas with 15— 
ranks seventh in middle markets with 
28. 

Leading states in both types of mar- 
kets are: 


Metropolitan 
County Areas 
Texas 1 
Ohio I 
Penn. 1 
California 
Michigan 
New York 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Mass. 
N. Carolina 


Wise ynsin 
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These 11 states: 


of total 166. 
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Showcase Specials by Gair 


OLD BOURBON-NEW LOOK. Gair-Reynolds I 


gravure printed by Gair, adds a new luster to thi 


carton for Old Grand-Dad bourbon whiskey. The « 
ton, by the way 


ing Paper Box Association of America Competitio 


Ihe distinguished graphic design was created by 


Ine, 


rift 
Pil 


, won a First Prize in this year’s Fold 


Gar for National Distillers Products Corp. It’s printed 


in five colors on silver Foiline. The carton’s easy tuc 


top and sturdy Quickset bottom construction mak 
for quick, safe handling 

Maybe you've got a product that needs somethit 
special in the way of a carton. Costs nothing to ta 
to the man from Gair about it 


| 


Many 


GILDING THE LILY. Mary King line of cosmetics, 
produced by the J. R. Watkins Co., is a big seller to 
discriminating women throughout the country 


; due 
to its excellent quality and attractive packaging. The 
A STICKY BUSINESS NO LONGER. Curtiss’ chocolat. 


covered jelly strings get spe 
ial treatment in their new Gair carton 


of foil enhances the package design, makes cus 

tomers conscious of the quality product within the 

Inside story here is Gair’s chocolate glassine board. The glassine is laminated to carton. And, along with the luxurious look of foil 

a white Gaircote news back board that brightens the eye appeal of Curtiss Candy laminated board, J. R. Watkins gets the economies of 

Company’s graphic design. Carton is reverse tuck style with acetate window , folding carton construction. For 
If yours is a hard-to-handle product, why not find out what 


a carton that fits 
hat Gair cartons made 
oxboard can do. No obligation, of 


yur product, your market and your pocketbook, get 
in touch with a man from Gait 


course 


Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to blueprint a package that will fit your product, your 
packing and shipping methods and your market. Write us at 155 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


GA I PF creative engineering in packaging 


FOLDING CARTONS © SHIPPING CONTAINERS * PAPERBOARD « KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS 
Robert Gair Company, Inc. « New York « Chicago » Los Angeles ; 


gncF 1864 


K 


cs 
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Hunt Foops, INC. 


1747 Wrst Commonwrantn Avenve + Froverton, Catiromnisa « TELEPHONE LaMBERT 5-355) 


HANS ERLANGER 


April 25, 1956 


Mr. Edwin C. Kennedy 

Vice President of Advertising 
The American Weekly 

63 Vesey Street 

New York City 7, New York 


Dear Mr. Kennedy: 


When it was decided that we were to have a full-color ad 
in The American Weekly every week in 1956, I will admit I did not 
realize the impact this campaign would have on consumers and gro- 
cers, 


tan, 
Since the first of the year,/ ‘sales and movement of Hunt's 


“tomato products have been « outstanding -- in fact, the best in our at 
entire history,/ “And beca. se I am sure that The American Weekly 
schedule has contributed to this excellent sales picture, my associates 
in the Advertising Department suggested that I share this information 
with you.... firsthand. 


Another significant development is that Several major 
chains, impressed “with our tremendous advertising program and the 
effect it is having on the shelf movement of Hunt merchandise, have 
taken ona a number of additional Hunt products not previously stocked, 


_———$$ 


Our heavy 1956 advertising schedule in, [The American 
Weekly ‘and other magazines has created erent < enthusiasm throughout | 
our sales and broker organizations, i ————————————— 


} 


Best of all, 
evidenced by the, Strong support we are getting from them | in n local ) 
promotions. = 


fre yfruly Fours, 
— bnt// 


ee 
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HERE IS TANGIBLE EVIDENCE OF ONE NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE’S TREMENDOUS IMPACT IN MOVING 
GOODS FROM RETAILER SHELVES! 


Sales results based on spectacular Retailers have “taken on a number 
use of The American Weekly of additional Hunt products.” 


The phenomenal sales achievements detailed in Seeing the sharply accelerated movement of Hunt 
Mr. Erlanger’s letter stem directly from Hunt’s merchandise, as a result of this advertising, food 
1956 advertising program — a campaign in which retailers are stocking Hunt products not previ- 
the power of The AmMertcaAN WEEKLY is demon- ously carried and have tied in with strong local 
strating itself spectacularly. promotions. 


You. too. can shape your advertising strategy 


“Sales and movement of Hunt’s 
tomato products — outstanding.” 


around the one magazine with positive proof of 
its capacity to generate buy ing enthusiasm among 
Since the first of the year. Hunt has been consumers, sales enthusiasm among 

enjoying the best sales in its history. In this retailers and brokers. Phone or 

period, Hunt’s 52-time color campaign through write us for fullinformation about 


The American WEEKLY has been pounding away the Blue Ground of Sales— 


in the vital Blue Ground of Sales where 7 out of and how best to penetrate it. 


every 10 super market dollars are spent. 


ERICAN WEEKLY 


* 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION «© BALTIMORE AMERICAN © BOSTON ADVERTISER © BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS «© CHICAGO AMERICAN ¢ CINCINNATI ENQUIRER « CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER « COLUMBIA, SC STATE 
CORPUS CHRIST! CALLER TIMES « DALLAS TIMES HERALD « DETROIT TIMES * HOUSTON CHRONICLE « HUNTINGTON, W.VA. HERALD-ADVERTISER * KNOXVILLE JOURNAL « LOS ANGELES EXAMINER « MIAMI HERALD 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL . NEW ORLEANS ITEM . NEW YORK DURNAL AMERICAN . PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN ° PITTSBURGH SUN TELEGRAPH . PORTLAND OREGONIAN . ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
ST. PAUL PIONEER SRESS « SAN ANTONIO LIGHT « SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER © SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER « SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN + TAMPA TRIBUNE ¢ WASHINGTON POST & TIMES HERALD «© WICHITA BEACON 
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Woman’s Day gives you more readership in the suburbs 


figures show: in the 19 metropolitan markets gross 
in sales, Woman’s Day 


' , - ° 
pives you more suburban readers Tor your adv ertis- 


ine over a billion dollars 


ing money than any of the other top women’s serv- 


ice Magazines.* 
There’s a good reason for Woman’s Day being in 


the lead. Its distribution method is completely 


unique: it is sold only in the A&P to A&P customers. 


woman’s 


\s A&P ypens store after store in the suburbs, 
Woman’s Day automatically goes along. 
suburban customers for A&P, the bigger the subur 


ban audience for Woman’s Day. That’s why, if you’re 


The more 


interested in selling the suburban market, it makes 


} 


extra good sense to sell your product in Woman’s 


Day. It gives you the most for your media dollar 


In every single issue 


day 


the A&P mz 


Middle on the make: But some of them have ville-Harlingen-McAllen, Tex., and 
Markets some distance to go. Meanwhile, Bakersfield, Cal. The former gets a 
1. California markets some definition of ‘‘metropolitan” met area population of 354,000, and 
_ may be in order. the latter 235,000. But the compo 
eae RS In a list of 66 “pote ntial metropoli nents of these and hundreds of others 
tan county areas’—added to the 166 remain Main Street markets. Browns 
' E such areas which already have ‘‘ar- _ ville’s city population is 42,000, Ha 
Illinois 4 rived’”—SALES MANAGEMENT'S Su? lingen’s 30,000 and McAllen’s 
Pent vey for 1955 included five “areas” be 000. Bakersfield now has about 43, 
Texas tween 66,200 and 56,700 population: 000. ‘They may be trading centers. 
Billings, Mont.; Fargo, N.D.; Reno, But in almost every market the bulk 
Nev.; Great Falls, Mont.; Hutchin- of the merchants’ revenue—and the 
son, Kan. manufacturers’ volume—comes from 
On the other extreme, among “po- the people who live in and near there. 
tentials’—both of them in fact larger This fact may be even more true 
in popu lation than half of all 166 in “suburban” than in separate urban 
“actual” met areas—were Browns- markets. 


( Jhio 


in county areas 
Georgia and Iowa. 


Reino nia were? You cant 90 wrong with 
eS m,O HQhE ATMS... 


' j 

Two: Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- NY j 

rado, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, ’ a 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 2 eee 


Utah. —ae LES TRAINING PROGRAMS 
One: Delaware, Maine, Maryland, . ee 

Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 

Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, South NIA? 

Dakota. a / ¢ VISUAL SALES PRESENTATIONS 


None: Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Vermont, Wyoming 
: : rus & \* 
Seventeen wilite semrtete each: ¢ PROGRAMS FOR SALES MEETINGS 


Wisconsin. ie ~ 
me a 

# 

* FIELD SALES RESEARCH 


@ Sales Training Programs from A to Z includ- 
ing idea-absorbing audio visual aids, filming, 
transparencies, graphics, training manuals. 

Alaban 
ey e Visual Presentations and Planned Promo- 
e: Mississippi. tion Programs based on fresh selling ideas. 


Missouri, Washington and | e “Tailored” Programs for your own sales 
i meetings, distributor and dealer meetings 
(including scripts, visualization, artwork, 


Minnesota and photography). 


Rhode Island 


Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 


Tennessee. 


e Field Sales Research to uncover sales prob- 
lems, check on effectiveness of salesman’s 
approach and presentation as a basis for any 
10, Maine, Oklahoma. sm hua , sound sales development program. 


Four: Kansas, Maryland and Mon- 


tana. Hile-Damroth is a “shirtsleeve team” (in its tenth year) working toward 


Three: New Hampshire, New increasing sales efficiency — making your sales force more effective at the 
Mexico. North Dakota. point of call. Let us show you how we can supplement your current program 

ae : to give you even more profitable sales. 

['wo: Arizona, Idaho, Nebraska, 


Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Send for our illustrated brochure on how to “Chart Your Course 
Utah and Wyoming. to More Profitable Sales” 


One: Delaware and Vermont. HILE-DAMROTH, INC., Sales Consultants 
Every market may be a metropolis 270 Park Avenue e New York 17, New York ¢ Plaza 5-2078 
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: ™ CALIF. 
1,193,444 


Lines of 
Retail Grocery 


yf 


pf) 


The Riverside Press & Enterprise publishes 
more retail grocery advertising than 3 of 
the 4 Los Angeles newspapers. 

L. A. EXAMINER 840,593 Lines* 
L. A. TIMES 1,348,630 Lines* 
L. A. MIRROR-NEWS 935,700 Lines 
L. A. HERALD EXPRESS 635,761 Lines 
*Daily and Sunday 


RIVERSIDE 
DAILY PRESS 
AND ENTERPRISE 


1,193,444 


Lines 


RIVERSIDE 
PRESS and ENTERPRISE 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Here's help with your 
business gift problem 


Each September, Sales Management 
publishes its special Business Gift Is- 
sue, “When a Corporation Says ‘Merry 
Christmas’ to its Friends.” In pre- 
paring this issue we scout the world 
for good gift items, check thousands 
of recipients on gifts most appreciated. 

Why not take advantage of our ex- 
tensive files of information on prod- 
ucts especially suited for business gifts? 
Let us help by suggesting distinctive, 
unusual gifts, sure to be appreciated. 


No cost or obligation for this con- 
fidential service. Just write and tell us: 
(1) Number of names on your list; 
(2) Type of gift wanted (family, office 
or personal); (3) What you gave last 
year (if you did); (4) What your chief 
competitor gave last year (if he did); 
(5) Price range per gift that you have 
in mind. 


Address Business Gift Department, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16. 


4 RIVERSIDE, 
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31 Biggest Industries Have 
“Main Street" Headquarters 


While large manufacturers con- 
tinue to make their headquarters pri- 
marily in large cities, there’s some 
trend — induced by transport prob- 
lems and the need to get closer to 
“operations” and to markets—toward 
direction from middle markets. 

In recent years, for example, Gen- 
eral Foods has moved its nerve-center 
from New York City to nearby White 
Plains, N. Y., and Burlington Indus- 
tries has taken the long jump from 
New York City to Greensboro, N. C. 

Of some 200 manufacturers with 
sales of $150 million or more, 31 now 
operate from middle markets. Among 
middle-size and smaller manufactur- 
ers, this proportion grows much high- 
er. 

But among the 54 manufacturers 
which in 1954 had sales of more than 
$500 million, only eight have head- 
quarters in cities between 25,000 and 
150,000 population: 

Ford Motor Co. at 
Mich. (near Detroit). 

Bethlehem Steel, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Douglas Aircraft, Santa Monica, 
Cal. 

Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Cal. 

du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Phillips Petroleum, Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

General Foods, White Plains, N.Y. 

Armco Steel, Middletown, Ohio. 

Eighteen of these largest manufac- 
turers still guide operations from 
New York City (plus U.S. Steel, 
with headquarters in both New York 
and Pittsburgh) ; six from Chicago; 
four from Akron; three from Pitts- 
burgh (plus U.S. Steel) ; three from 
Detroit ; two from Philadelphia; and 
one each from Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Hartford, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Rochester, San Francisco and Seattle. 


Dearborn, 


Of 76 companies in the $250-$500 
million sales bracket, 11 have hq.’s 
in Main Street cities: 

Burlington Industries, Greensboro 
N.C. 

Campbell Soup, Camden, N.J. 

Caterpillar Tractor, Peoria, III. 

John Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 

Dow Chemical, Midland, Mich. 

George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa 
lowa. 

Rath Packing, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Republic Aviation, Farmingdale, 
N.Y. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

Weyerhaeuser 
coma, Wash. 

And of 76 publicly-owned manu- 
facturing companies selling between 
$150 and $250 million in 1954. 12 
make their “home” in middle 
even smaller markets: 

Armstrong Cork, Lancaster, Pa. 

Central Soya, Decatur, III. 

Continental Motors, Muskegon 
Mich. 

Grumman Aircraft, Bethpage, N.Y. 

Hercules Powder, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Hershey Chocolate, Hershey, Pa. 

Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Kimberly-Clark, Neenah, Wis. 

Raytheon Mfg., Waltham, Mass. 

Scott Paper, Chester, Pa. 

Wheeling Steel, Wheeling, W. Va. 

‘The communities from which such 
companies are guided are spread across 
17 states, from Massachusetts and 
North Carolina to Washington and 
California. 


Timber Co., Ta- 


and 
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35 Leading Manufacturers 
Tell Middle Market Trend 


For evidence of the impact of plant 
decentralization on the growth in 
population and buying power of mid- 
dle markets, SALES MANAGEMENT 
wrote to the 119 manufacturers listed 
by Fortune as having sales in 1954 
of $250 million or SALES 
\IANAGEMENT sought: 

“1. A list, with locations, of plants 
built or acquired between July 1, 
1945 and July lt, 1955. 

“2. Average annual number of peo- 
ple employed in each of these plants 
and total annual wages and salaries 
paid in each for the years ended July 
1 of 1955, 1952 and 1949.” 

3. List of “prewar” plants in cities 
with present populations between 25,- 


more, 


000 and 150,000, where employment 
in the year ended July 1, 1955, was 
50% or more ahead of that in the 
year ended July 1, 1940—with aver- 
age number of employes and total an- 
nual wages paid for both of these 
years, 

4. Company sales volume in 1954 
and 1944, 

All this was a large order. Some 
companies replied that their expan- 
sion has been only in present cities. 
Some said that they have decentralized 

and most of the repliers have de 
centralized—primarily in cities of 
more than 150,000 or less than 25.- 
000 population. Some gave only par- 
tial information. Many—stunned per- 
haps by the size of the order—did 
not reply at all. 

Still the 35 which made more or 
less complete replies might be called 
a cross section of large American 
manufacturers. Their current com- 
bined sales of about $40 billion are 
more than twice as much as in 1944. 

Largest repliers—with sales cur 
rently between $13 billion and $1 
billion—were General Motors, Ford, 
G-E, Swift, du Pont, Westinghouse, 
the Standard Oils of Indiana and 
California, American Tobacco, In- 
ternational Harvester and Firestone 
Rubber. “Smallest”—with 1954 sales 
“only” at about $260 million each 
were Colgate-Palmolive, National 
Cash Register and Weyerhaeuser 
Timber. 

Industries represented by repliers 
include aviation, automobiles, baking 
ind milling, 
chemicals, 


business equipment 
electronics, farm equip 
ment, home appliances and ‘TV, etc., 
lumber, meat packing, metals, nuc- 
leonics, oil, paint and glass, rubber, 
soaps and cosmetics, sporting goods, 
textiles. 


72 


Nearly all of these companies re- 
ported larger sales for 1955. General 
Motors for example, was about $12.5 
billion. But the 1944-54 figures re- 
veal the general growth trend. 

Note that manufacturers in this 
group which expanded dollar volume 
about four times in this decade were 
Burlington Industries (formerly Bur- 
lington Mills) ; General Dynamics, 


emerging from the “seed” of Electric 
Boat Co. ; Continental Oil and Stand- 
ard Oil of California. 

Among those expanding two and a 
half to three times were American 
Cyanamid, du Pont, National Cash 
Register, National Lead, Pillsbury 
Mills, Union Oil of California, and 
Weyerhaeuser. In contrast, the meat 
packers—Morrell, Swift and Wilson 
—gained only about 50%. The only 
concern listed above to report smaller 
sales for this period was North Ameri- 
can Aviation, whose sales dipped from 
a World War II peak of $680 to 
$646 million. 


Company 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
American Cyanamid 
American Tobacco 
Burlington Industries 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Continental Oil 

du Pont sexes SPM 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Ford Motor 

General Dynamics 
General Electric 

General Mills . 

General Motors 
International Harvester 
Lever Brothers 

John Morrell & Co. 
National Biscuit 
National Cash Register 
National Lead 

North American Aviation 
Philco Corp. 

Pillsbury Mills 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass . 
Republic Steel 

Reynolds Tobacco 
Standard Oil of California 


ee ae eee 
Union Oil of California 
United States Rubber .... 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


Group Total 


$40 billion. 


Firms with $40 Billion Sales 
Aid Sales Management's Middle Market Study 


Participants, with their sales for 1954 and 1944, were: 


Standard Oil (Indiana)—parent company only 


Note: 1955 sales for group, including Ford and Lever, approximated 


1954 Sales 
(in millions) 


1944 Sales 
(in millions) 
$ 277 
165 


$32,493 $16,510 
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Management like G.E., Bendix, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, U.S. Air Force, can’t be wrong 

. they and others have been attracted to the 
Utica area in the last 10 years by its many 
natural advantages to diversified industry and 
by Utica’s famed program of re-training its 
labor force . . . A program that converted its 
old-time one industry labor force (in 1940 it 
was 85% textile workers), ready and waiting to 
make instruments, metal alloys, electronic 
equipment, machinery, tools and other dur- 
ables . . .%Now the ratio is 13 times as many 


" 3 1 iy M x e employed in varied durable goods manufacture 
To © Nn | nN as in textiles. 


Now 3.2 times as many manufacturing 
production workers as in 1940. . . earning 
$3.38 millions per week. 


New Diversified Utica 


Nothing else like this change and growth 
in a long established city in the East. 


UricA OBSERVER-DISPATCH Utica DAILY PREss 
Evening and Sunday Morning 
Members: The Gannett Group 


Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son, Inc. New York «+ Syracuse * Chicago + San Francisco 


WISCONSIN'S NEWEST METROPOLITAN AREA 
IS 5th LARGEST IN STATE 


METROPOLITAN MARKET with This BIG PLUS 
METROPOLITAN Wisconsin’s 5th largest market is even larger! Eau Clair’s attraction for shoppers 


extends beyond the metropolitan boundaries—embraces a 6-county market with 
FAU CLAIRE more than $181,000,000 retail sales. There is no larger city within 90 miles of 
Eau Claire. 
103,200 


POPULATION WISCONSIN'S BIGGEST PAY CHECKS 
o 


29.000 For 10 years, Eau Claire’s average industrial wage has topped all Wisconsin 
FAMILIES cities. (Wisconsin Industrial Commission.) Industrial payrolls and prosperous 
farm income add up to more than $220,000,000 buying power in the Eau Claire 


° 6-county market, 


$143,333,000 


INCOME EFFECTIVE COVERAGE 
-_ 


$113,700,000 The Leader and Telegram provide 98% coverage of the Eau Claire City Zone 
RETAIL SALES intensive, highly merchandisable penetration in the 50-mile wide 6-county 
market. 


The EAU CLAIRE LEADER & DAILY TELEGRAM 


(MORNING & SUNDAY ABC) (EVENING) 
Represented by SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


¢ 
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How Decentralization Builds 


Pay Rolls in Middle Markets 


n by-company | 
he spreading-o t of lar 
th cade between | 


1, 1945 and July 1, 1955 } 


e of how t 


industries in 


billions of dollars in annual pay rol new cig 


to the ombined sales potent 


hundreds of markets. 


In this period Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. built or acquired 31 plants 
n 16 States. Most ot then ire 
middle. and  smallet communities : 


Camden, Ark.; Richmond, Cal.; Ma 


on and Savannah, Ga.; Cal 


Danville and Leyden, I1l.; Dubuque 
lowa Baton Rouge | a. 5 Ron | Ss 
ind Royal Oak, Mich.; New Wind du ’ 
sor, N.Y.; Greensboro, N.C.; 

ton, Painesville and South 

Ohio: Tohnsonburg 

Pa Orange lex. ; 

Front Royal and Hopewe 

Hedges, Wash and . Mounds 

two plants 

Allied pave 


ment and pay 


Another large chen 
American Cyanamid, 
plants. The larye 
people who receive 
on annually. Those with 
vetween $2.6 and $1.2 millior 
Savannah, Ga.; Willow Isl 
Danbury, Conn 
and Gloucester C 
re T 


lere pat oO 


ind S$169.000 


ears in th rt | 
\larket { obDilt \la 
$31.000 to $137.000 New 


Pa., from $273,000 to $760 


American To 


Boeing Airpla 


ton, Del. pop 115,000). n 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. has built no 
new plants in the 10-year period. Pay 
rolls at its four locations in 1954 
were: Berkeley, Cal., $3 million; 
Kansas City, Kan., $4.4 million; Jef 
fersonville, Ind., $7.7 million; Jet 


> 


City, $23.8 million. 


Continental Oil Co. of Ponca City 
pop. 25,000), Okla., has built a 
refinery at Billings, Mont., with a 
$769,000 pay roll; acquired a petro 
hemical plant in Chicago ($190,000 
pay roll), and launched facilities at 
Ponca City where “new” wages and 
salaries exceed $2 million. In one 
older Conoco plant, at Lake Charles 
La., pay roll in 15 years has multi 
plied from $233,000 to $2.4 million. 
Crane Co. Chicago, reports no new 
] ¢ ny Y 


$ middle 


Priot to World Wat I] Douglas 
Aircraft, Santa Monica, had divisions 
there and at El Segundo, Cal. Late 
1 sions were formed at 
Cal., J Isa, ( )klahon i City 

Ihe last three were 


it ‘Tulsa was 


[he du Pont Company, VW 9 
ade a de 
Between 1947 and 1954 
plants were opened i d 
one each in North C 
South Carolina 


West 


n Chatt 


nn en ployed 2 


rolls there 


Another clue 


in the case 
for LLEFE 


Some vital evidence in the case of magazine mer- over 7 times more than any other magazine in their 
chandising recently showed that LIFE is the retailers’ promotions. 

“ite g ine ; ss rtised-in- wR”? r , . 
favorite magazine and ‘‘Advertised-in-LIFE”’ thei Retailers and advertisers know the great selling 
power of national magazine advertising, particularly 
when utilized to its utmost in newspaper ads and 


favorite merchandising tool—by actual count of tie-in 


displays in the stores.* 


Here’s some new evidence based on what winning store displays. And, they recognize LIFE as the great 
1955 Brand Name Retailers did: they featured LIFE selling power among magazines. 


National Magazine Mentions by Retailers 


Who Won Brand Name Awards LIFE’s circulation is 
5,714,720 


RETAILER-OF-THE CERTIFICATE OF 
YEAR WINNERS DISTINCTION WINNERS a fe a 
— — LIFE’s weekly audience is 
LIFE 918 1869 7 


Saturday Evening Post 99 254 393 26,450,000 
McCall's 

Better Homes & Gardens 

Look 

Better Living 

rrue 


Family Weekly 


Vogue 

Good Housekeeping : 
Seventeen " : ~ . baie ¥ 
Time f 

Mademoiselle ‘ 3 THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 


American Home 


MEDIA SYMBOL IN ADVERTISING 
& MERCHANDISING 


ELEVENTH AVENUE 


WRITE — INDUSTRIAL DEPT., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


this group are plants at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Waynesboro, Va.; 
and Edge Moor, Del.; 

and Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Newport 
Belin, Pa., 


In recent years Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. has built plants at Potts- 
town, Pa. (pop. 26,000), and Des 
Moines, lowa (190,000), with re- 
spective employment of 2,630 and 
2,070. Older plants in middle mar- 
kets where employment has expanded 
markedly since 1940 are at Fall River, 
Mass. (115,000), and Lake Charles, 
La. (65,000). Other plants in cities 
in this population bracket are at Gas- 
tonia, N.C.; Wyandotte, Mich., 
and New Bedford, Mass. 


Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
(pop. 120,000), spent $1.5 billion 
for expansion and modernization in 
the first postwar decade, and has 
started to spend nearly $1 billion 
more. Among facilities completed by 
mid-1955 were 16 manufacturing 
plants, 10 assembly plants, 19 parts 
depots, seven engineering buildings. 
Major improvements were made to 
22 other facilities. 

Of 184,000 employes in all U.S. 
Ford plants and offices, 104,000 are 
in the Dearborn-Detroit area — in 13 
communities ranging alphabetically 
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is ready NOW 


for your business! 
Looking for a logical site for your 
industry? This completely planned 
industrial development offers the 


finest facilities available— 


-In one 


of the Northwest's richest areas. 


m 
$242 
goo P° opulatio’’ seharses 
pyind in 


corr Northwe*™ 


Amidst the 
nation’s largest 
timber stands 


Plentiful 
power 
and water 
supply 


Complete market coverage by pro- 
gressive advertising media: Eugene 


Register-Guard; KASH: KEED; KERG; 
KORE; KUGN; KVAL-TV 


from Birmingham and Center Line to 
Wayne and Ypsilanti. ‘“Divisionaliza- 
tion” has created new headquarters in 
such places as Livonia, Novi Town- 
ship and Ecorse Township, Mich. 

New Ford facilities in Ohio are at 
Canton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Fair- 
fax, Lima, Sandusky and Walton 
Hills. —T'wo of the largest plants are 
at San Jose, Cal., and Mahwah, N. J. 
Others are located in 18 different 
states. 


General Dynamics Corp., formed 
since World War II by merger and 
acquisition of such companies as Ca- 
nadair, Convair, Electric Boat and 
Stromberg-Carlson, today has more 
main plants in middle than larger 
markets. Locations in larger markets 
are Montreal, San Diego, Fort Worth 
and Rochester; in middle markets, 
Pomona, Cal.; Daingerfield, Tex.; 
Groton, Conn.; Bayonne, N. J. 


Probably General Electric has de- 
centralized more widely — especially 
to middle and smaller markets—than 
any other major manufacturer. Of 
G-E’s 33 new locations in 17 states in 
the last decade, only three—Houston, 
Los Angeles and Louisville—are cities 
of more than 150,000 population. But 
among more than 39,000 employes at 


Wonderful 

“Ski level to 

Sea level” 
EUGENE outdoor recreation 


orEGON | Lland 


all 33 locations, three plants account 
for more than two-thirds of them: 
Evendale, Ohio, 12,500; Louisville, 
10,000, and Owensboro, Ky., 5,000. 
Other states with more than 1,000 
each of “new” G-E 
are New York, 
ginia. 

G-E’s widening plant-community 
map includes: Anniston, Ala. ; 
boro, Ark.; Norfolk, Conn.; Rome, 
Ga.; Bloomington, Decatur, Morri 
son and Rockford, Ill.; Linton and 
Shelbyville, Ill.; Limerick, Maine; 
Edmore and Holland, Mich.; Brock- 
port, Clyde, Coxsackie, Hudson Falls, 
Malta and Maspeth, N. Y.; Ashe- 
boro, Hickory and Hendersonville, 
N. C.; Coshocton, Ohio; Irmo, S. C.; 
Tyler, Tex.; Roanoke and Waynes 
boro, Va., and Ludlow, Vt. 

Plants i in Hendersonville, Hickory, 
Irmo, Roanoke and Tyler, G-E ex 
plains, are still incomplete. Employ- 
ment in them—now ranging from 400 
at Roanoke to 50 at Irmo — will in 
crease substantially. 

Meanwhile, General Electric has 
added new plant facilities in six 
“older” cities. Total employment in 
these cities is now 31,000, at Schenec 
tady, N. Y.; 20,000 at Lynn, Mass. ; 
11,500 at Pittsfield, Mass.; 11,000 
at Syracuse, N. Y.; 4,000 at U 


plant e mploye s 


Alabama and Vir- 


Jones- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ship fast 


OVERNIGHT 
Spe eds from coast to coast on 


United’s “Big Lift” DC-6As! 


vour shipment 


RADAR 


DC-6As, means faster, smoother 


exclusive on United’s 


flight, on-time dependability! 


Ship sure 


SPECIAL PALLETS, with recessed 
wheels, speed loading and unload 
ing, help protect the load! 
TIE-DOWNS, strongest in any 
cargo plane, keep even the heaviest 
shipments secure! 


Examples of United’s low Air Freight rates 


CHICAGO to CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK to DETROIT 
DENVER to OMAHA 

SEATTLE to LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA to PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO to BOSTON 


These are the rates 


lower for larger shipments. 
chang 


shipments 


niy ire ubic t to 
leral t nd 


for many commodities 


per 100 pounds 
$4.78 

$5.90 

$6.42 

$9.80 

. $24.15 

. $27.00 


They are often 


Rates shown are for information 
and do not 


include the 


Ship United 


RAF —Reserved Air Freight 


antees you space dependability on 


guar- 


all United equipment. 


TELEMETER flashes your Airbill 
in advance of delivery, means faster 
pickup at destination. 


N. Y.; and 3,500 at Cicer Ill. 


Of 14 postwar pl: ant locations of 
General Mills, Inc., six are in major 
markets and eight in others. In major 
markets are new facilities at Buffalo, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Miami, Min- 
neapolis and ‘Toledo. 
Belmond, Iowa; two plants, in Hop- 
kinsville, Ky.; Kankakee, IIl.; Ken 
edy, Tex. ; Lodi, Cal.; Rossfor 1, 
Ohio. More employes—927 vs. 894— 
work in the smaller-market plants. 
In pay roll Lodi (pop. 18,000) leads 
all the new facilities. 


Others are in 


General Motors added 43 plants 

, but more than 
halt of them are in Michigan (12) 
iné Ohio (10). Of the total 43, 23 
re located in middle and smaller 
markets: Malvern, Ark.; Anaheim 
Cal.; Wilmington, Del.; Doraville 
near Atlanta), Ga.; La Grange 
near Chicago) and Danville, IIL; 
Bedford, Ind.; Kansas City and 
Olathe, Kan.; Framingham, Mass.; 
Grand Blanc, Wayne, Livonia and 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Fairlawn and New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Tonawanda, N.Y. 

Elyria, Euclid, Hamilto1 
Ohio; and ar mee 


15 states, coast to coast 


Defiance, 
and Sandusky, 
lexas. 

In 1954 GM’s average 479,248 
employes in the U.S. were scattered 
ver the District of Columbia and 
every state except Nevada. But $1.1 
billion of the total $2.4 billion pay 
roll was still in Michigan. Eight 


other states combined received more 


than $1 billion of it: Ohio, $402 mil 


lion; Indiana, $204 million; New 
York, $171 million; Illinois, $81 mil 
lion; New Jersey, $71 million; Kan 
Missouri, $46 mil 
lion; and California, $44 million. 

4 GM executive 


I have ind 


sas. $60 million: 


points out th if 
icated a couple oT su 
ban locations (Doraville, Ga. 
La Grange, Ill.). But these are 
the only ones.” Also, “ 
terms of a new plant 
ng power into the 
not only 
ity liste: 


rban Col 


‘| he | irgest I ibber 


plant in the last decade, and does : 
‘ 


mention s location ot 


ment and pay roll. 


International Harvester b 

red 10 plants. Four are 
ities Memphis Lou iS\ ] 
and New Orleans. ‘Three 
dle market Stockton, ; 
wt and Fort Wayne, 


three in sn iller cities: 
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company, Good- 


year, reports erection of ¢ nly one new 


MARKETS 


Cal.; Melrose Park, 
kesha, Wis. The four largest 
in pay rolls ($21 to $10 millio 
Evansville, Melrose Pa 
and Memphis. 

Among 


plants still operating, 


Harvesters 12 prewat 
combined an- 
nual pay roll in five of them in middle 
markets Fort Wayne; Springfield. 
Ohio ; Canton, ‘et Richmond, [nd., 
and R ck Isl Ill. increase d trom 
$2? million n rhe to more than $56 


million in 1955. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel does not give 
full details of its postwar expansion. 
Among J&L facilities in Main Street 
markets, however, are those at Oil 
City and Muncy, Pa.; Bayonne, N. J.5 
Kansas_ City, Kan. ; Port Arth 


lex., and a new container plant 


Majer postwar plant expansion « 
Lever Brothers Co. has been in 
Angele ind St. Lever 

h and development 
adjoining the plant i 


N. J. 


Louis. 


Edgewater 
op. 5,000), and a new head 


New York City. 
John Morrell & Co., meat | 


35.000 


1] ° 
building in 


ker of 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
ed no plants in the decade. 
rell has acq ed two facilities i 
cago and one each in Philade 
Estherville, lowa: and Mad 
Older plan n middle n 
( )rt 
Between 1940 ; 

trebled 

) 


o S34 13 OOO 


pay rolls 


yostWwar Ta | 


National Biscuit 


Ro heste1 
Houston, St. Louis Na 
ot report employn ent 
these fac lities 


National Cash Register concen 


trates U.S. production predominantl 


at Dayton. 

ber of employes has grown two and a 

and pay roll more than 

Sut small supply plants 

nploying a total of 250 people 

have been opened in Mechanicsville, 

N. Y.; Washington Court House 
Ohio, Fullerton, Cal. 


There, since 1940, num 


Althc gh National Lead offers no 
the 1954 


vual report notes a $211 million 


uils on postwar locations, 
in plant, property 

equipment, and mentions such 
new operations as a refinery at Frede 
ricktown, Mo.; 
plants at Grand . tion, Colo.; 
Middlesex, N. J.; and Fernald, Ohio, 
and a titanium-recovery plant at Hen- 


, Nev. 


uranium-recovery 


Sole remaining prewar location of 
North American Aviation, Inc., is i 
Los Angeles. A plant in Long Beach, 
Cal., acquired in 1946, has been dis- 
continued. 


n 
I} 


But three postwar facili 
ties — at Downey and Fresno, Cal., 
ind Columbus, Ohio are growin 
rapidly. ‘Their combined employment 
increased from 17,000 in 1952 to 
more than 31,000 in 1955. Smaller 
operations, in such Los Angeles 
County Bell Gardens, Bev 
erly Hills, Chatsworth, Culver City 
and ‘Torrance, 


towns 


support the Downey 


daivision. 


Owe lilinois Glass Co. add 
s. But SALEs MANAGEMENT 
is told that all of these “are in cities 
lerably larger 


towns sm illes 


than 150.000 peo 


than 25,000.’ 


18 plants of Philco Corp. 
/ Srp ge aye area were 
ult or acqt ired it last ‘Delain: 
Other new fa ‘ities, in order of en 
ployment, are in Lansdale, Pa.; Con 
ville, ind.; Sandusky, Ohio, and 
h smaller markets as Mt 
ens, Mich.: Fairfield, lowa; Bedford 
“ee 


n su 


While most postwar ; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have 
middle markets, the largest 
pansion was by acquisition in 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


YT rchases were in 
amil ton, Ohio, and THEY’LL SELL AS THEY'VE NEVER SOLD 
ding in Minne apolis. BEFORE WITH THIS INCENTIVE . 


ry’s broad diamine in C 


e.. WP 
wills at Lima, Ohio; | New Year's Eve In Paris HM ech 
and yainesville, hy 


A luxurious all-expense-paid trip for V.I.P.s (Very Important 
Persons) —your Salesmen and their wives . a thrill from 
start to finish. Culminating on the gayest night of the year in 
the gayest city in the world—New Year's Eve in PARIS! 
Here's a travel incentive that will get more EXTRA selling out of your men— 
starting December 27th, in New York ... dinner... theatre... send-off 
party . . . an overnight flight to Europe . . . Three unforgettable days in 
London ... Then on to Paris for New Year's Eve at the Lido on the Champs 
Elysees—deluxe meals, sightseeing . . . and all expenses paid, including tips 
and cabs! Return to New York January 3rd. 
FOR YOUR LATE SUMMER OR FALL SALES DRIVE 
Find out today how economically you can gear this big sales-producing 
incentive into your summer and fall plans, Dramatic merchandising aids 
available to keep your men at top effort throughout the campaign—movies 
>> la for sales meetings, folders, favors, cocktail muddlers, coasters, posters, letters 
3, p 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass are 
narket range. Ma 


10.000: 


to salesmen's wives from London and Paris. 


Call, Write or Wire: 
Bill Murphy f 
oe 


V.LP. SERVICE, Inc. i 


720 Fifth Avenue Plaza 7-0130 New York, N. Y. 


Pure Oil Co. says that “a conside1 
ible share ot < ipital expenditu 
red million dollars’ 

has gone into 
that 
id own 


plants’’ makes the 


se wags} Ste el Corp. has ex} 
and -“has added 


mportance 


Here’s the premium that’s 


Standard Oil of California, San RED HO ¥ J 


The only camera that delivers a 
¢ Premium Saies Dept. 


modernized 
i . . . . ’ 
finished print in 60 seconds! Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass 


subs d iT ® a 
Perth Amboy . (pop. 43,000), The fun and excitement of taking a pic- "lease send me more Information. prices and case 
. s on the Polaroid Land Camera in use as a 
\ prewal lante have heen “nub ture one minute and seeing it the next has 
: - made the Polaroid Land Camera one of the 
Among these in world’s most wanted gifts. 
Bakersfield and Used as an incentive for salesmen and 
distributors, used as a dealer loader, a con- 
sumer contest prize or an award for display Company 
placement, the Polaroid Land Camera really 
and El Paso, ‘Tex. gets action! lop companies have used this 
camera with tremendous success. Write to- 
jor postwar refining day for case histories. 


: S pone sa Oil (Indiana , ve . 
o Sandard OVUnderal*G0-second POLAROID Land CAMERA 
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a Sn alle I market, 


and in major cities: 
Address 


Aerial view of extensive ir 
developmen! in 
Kingsport, Tenn 


Geneva Works of U. S. Steel's 
Columbio-Genevd Stee! Division 
Provo, Utah 
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This industrial growth is a basic factor in FAMILY WEEKLY’S concept of 


coverage of the 


that make up a giant SUPERCITY 


of over 15% million people who spend more than $16% billion annually 


[ndustrial movement into FAMILY WEEKLY markets, 
and tremendous expansion of established local facilities have 
set off a chain reaction that has dramatically altered previous 
concepts of Marketing America 

The establishment of major industrial plants like these im- 
mediately affects the marketing potentials of their areas by 
providing new jobs, new payrolls, new sales dollars: 

Allied Chemical & Dye in Danville, Ill., and Dubuque, Ia. 


Ford Motor Co. in Lima, O., Canton, O. and the Muscle Shoals 
area of Alabama. 


General Electric in Anniston, Ala., Bloomington, III., Coshocton, 
O., Utica, N. Y., Owensboro, Ky., Tyler, Tex. 


Westinghouse in Trenton, N. J., Vicksburg, Miss., Paris, Tex., 
and Elmira, N. Y. 


FABULOUSLY EXPANDING 

SALES POTENTIAL! 

Population of the FAMILY WEEKLY SUPERCITY mar- 
ket has grown to 15,505,600; retail sales to $16,600,732,000; 
food store sales to $3,855,004,000; and drug store sales to 


FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


$472,007 000. The people who live, work and buy in SUPER- 
CITY, U.S.A. own and drive more passenger cars than are 
registered in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Neu 
Orleans, St. Louis and Miami combined. 


Industrial activity sparking business activity . . . busy plants, 
busy streets, busy stores . .. and growing far faster than the 
nation as a whole . . . these are the sales-important charactet 

istics of the SUPERCITY of 118 high-potential markets that 
you can sell with blanketing coverage virtually unduplicated 
by other supplements . . . and with one order, one billing and 
. through FAMILY WEF-KLY'’s 2,936,631 
circulation. Just as Sales Management has recognized the 
importance of Main Street Markets with its special editorial 
treatment, more and more national advertisers are develop- 
ing consumer franchises in FAMILY WEEKLY’s giant 
segment of these markets through their FAMILY WEEKLY 
advertising. Why not call in your FAMILY WEEKLY 
representative for full details. 


in full color . . 


IN. M t jan Ay OF 


NEW YORK 17: 17 E. 45th St. * DETROIT 26: 3-226 General Motors Bidg. » SANTA MONICA, CAL.; 130 Alto Ave. 


FAMILY WEEKLY'S 2,936,631 CIRCULATION DELIVERS BLANKET COVERAGE OF 


THESE 118 OUTSTANDING MARKETS 


ALABAMA: Anniston, Dothan, Florence-She ffield - Tuscumbia - Muscle Shoals, Huntsville, Tuscaloosa + ARKANSAS: Ei Dorado, Hot Springs, Pine Bluff - CALIFORNIA: Eureka, Monterey, 
Secromento, Senta Barbera, Santa Rosa +» COLORADO: Colorado Springs, Grand Junction, Pueblo - CONNECTICUT: New Haven + FLORIDA: Doytona Beach, Fort Myers, 
Gainesville, Orlondo, Sorasote, Tallohossee, Tompa, West Palm Beach - GEORGIA: Albany, Rome + IDAHO: Boise, Idaho Falls, Pocatello - ILLINOIS: Bloomington, Champaign- 
Urbana, Danville, Le Salle, Quincy, Springfield - INDIANA: Marion, New Albony + IOWA: Council Bluffs, Dovenport, Dubuque, Sioux City, Waterloo + KENTUCKY: Bowling 
Green, Owensboro, Poducoh - LOUISIANA: Bogolusc, Lofoyette - MASSACHUSETTS: Lowell - MICHIGAN: Grond Ropids - MINNESOTA: Albert Leo - MISSISSIPPI: 
Biloxi-Gulfport, Greenville, Tupelo, Vicksburg - MISSOURI: Jefferson City, Springfield - NEVADA: Los Vegas, Reno - NEW JERSEY: Asbury Pork, New Brunswick, Trenton 
NEW MEXICO: Sento fe - NEW YORK: Elmira, Utico - NORTH CAROLINA: Concord, Salisbury -« OHIO: Canten, Coshocton, Limo, Mansfield, Zanesville - OKLAHOMA: 
Ardmore, Duncan, Enid, Lawton, Muskogee - OREGON: Eugene - PENNSYLVANIA: Loncaster - SOUTH CAROLINA: Florence « SOUTH DAKOTA: Huron, Rapid City - TEN- 
NESSEE: Kingsport, Jockson + TEXAS: Abilene, Austin, Big Spring, Denison, Denton, Galveston, Greenville, Kilgore, Lufkin, Marshall, Midland, Poris, Port Arthur, Son Angelo, 
Snyder, Texorkona, Tyler, Victoria, Waco, Wichita Falls - UTAH: Logan, Ogden, Prove - VIRGINIA: Danville, Lynchburg, Suffolk - WASHINGTON: Walle Wallo, Wenotchee, 
Posco-Kennewick-Richiand - WEST VIRGINIA: Beckley, Bivefield - i Racine « WYOMING: Cosper, Cheyenne. 
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covery area. No prewar refineries are 
in middle markets. 


Esso Standard Oil Co., subsidiary 
of big Standard Oil (N.J.), lets us 
look for the answers in Esso High- 
lights, Esso’s $1.6 billion sales in 1954 
were 28% of Jersey's world-wide 
$5.7 billion. In 1954 Esso spent $14 
million on major marketing facilities 
in such places as Richmond, Va., and 
Baltimore; Newport News, Va.; 
Paulsboro, N. J., and Salisbury, Md 
More “automation” permitted fewer 
workers at refineries in Bayway, La., 
and Bayonne, N. J. 


During the decade, Swift & Co., 
largest-volume food producer, ac- 
quired six plants, of which four are in 
middle or smaller markets: Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Jackson, Miss.; Meno- 
minee, Mich., and Scottsbluff, Neb. 


Francisco, New York, Tulsa and 
Houston — does not specify new fa- 
cilities. While the number of bulk 
plants has changed little, service sta- 
tions have increased 50%. A new 
operation in 1956 will be a $100 mil- 
lion refinery 15 miles south of Wil- 
mington, Del., replacing a present 
refinery at Bayonne, N. J. 


Union Oil of California, Los An- 
geles, shows that middle-market plants 
are “among our smallest.” Our prin- 
cipal facilities are located adjacent to 
larger cities or in relatively unpopu- 
lated areas. Even though in the last 
decade sales have nearly trebled, from 
$125 to $334 million, technological 
progress limits number of employes. 
Six postwar plants in middle markets 
— Phoenix, Ariz.; Pasadena, Red- 
wood City, Sacramento and Stockton, 


The others are in Brooklyn and Co- 
lumbus. 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


— with “principal offices” in San 


roll of only about $445,000. 


: ask your 
: advertising agency 
’ about outdoor 
advertising! 
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Middle-market plants built or ac- 


Cal.; and Reno, Nev. — have only 


75 total employes and combined pay 


NING STRIKES TWICE 
“ew 


EVANSVILLE AREA 


ere’s electrifying news ... ffont page 
“Mews! In léss than a month two.gigantic 
firms, pr an unprecedented wave of 
optiiisad and, prosperity for Evansville and 
the “Area, Alcoa announced a $80,000,000 
smelter plant only «13 miles 4fom Evans- 
ville, and Whiglpool-Seeger 2 $19,000,000 
expansion program. 


=F5 


Looking for a Good Test Market ?— Try Evansville! 


Evansville qualifies in every respect as an excel- 
lent market for testing purposes. It is representative 
in size, isolated but easily accessible; diversified in- 
dustries, distribution center, stable economy and rich 
in natural resources. 


Here’s a Market 
of nearly 

Y4 Million people. 

In the Evansville 16-county Market . . . There is NO Substitute For These Newspapers. 


THE SUNDAY 


(« sari! 


THE EVANSVILLE THE EVANSVILLE 


Courter} Prege 


Represented Nationally by General Advertising Dept. Scrippi-Howard Newspapers 


»T ano 


-ress 
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in the aa 


quired by United States Rubber Co., 
New York, are textile facilities at 
Gastonia, N. C., mechanical goods at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., chemical-synthetic 
rubber at Baton Rouge, La., and foam 
rubber at Santa Ana, Cal. Two- 
thirds of all these employes are at 
Fort Wayne. 

Prewar plants in middle markets 
are at Naugatuck, Conn. (several 
plants) ; Woonsocket, R. I.; Passaic, 
N. J.; Waterbury, Conn.; Manches- 
ter, N. H.; and Eau Claire, Wis. The 
company’s total employment increased 
50% in the 15-year period. 


Eighteen of 24 locations on which 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
spent or is spending hundreds of mil- 
lions are in middle and smaller cities. 
Larger markets included are Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Columbus, Pittsburgh 


(and East Pittsburgh), and South 
Philadelphia. The others: Reform, 


Ala.; Little Rock, Ark.; Sunnyvale, 
Cal.; Union City, Ind.; Richmond, 
Ky.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Trenton, 
N.J.; Raleigh, N.C.; Bath and 
Elmira, N.Y.; Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio; Beaver, Blairsville (two 
plants), Cheswick and Youngwood, 
Pa.; Paris, Tex., and Staunton, Va. 
At Blairsville (pop. 6,000), Westing- 
house is building the first industry- 
owned nuclear materials testing re- 
actor. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. of ‘Taco- 
ma (pop. 155,000) has built or ac- 
quired 19 plants in nine towns in 
Washington and Oregon. Only one 
of these places — Everett, Wash. — 
reaches middle-market size. Others 
are at Aberdeen, Encumclaw, Long- 
view, Raymond and Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., and Klamath Falls, North 
Bend and Springfield, Ore. 

Pay rolls in plants in the Everett 
lumber and pulp divisions and sup- 
porting tree farm expanded from 
$4,507,000 in 1940 to $9,700,000 in 
1954. But operating efficiencies cut 
the number of employes in this group 
from 2,575 to 2,305. 


Wilson & Co. has added nine meat 
packing and five sporting goods plants 
in 10 states. Five went to larger 
cities: Denver, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia and Salt Lake City. The 
rest are in Dothan, Ala.; Cuming, 
Ga.; Kansas City, Kan.; Ada, Ohio; 
Cookeville, Springfield and Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. Tullahoma gained both 
packing and sporting goods plants. 

Older operations of this third- 
largest packer and big “sports” house 
are at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Kansas 
City, Kan.; Cambridge, Mass.; 
Springfield, Mo.; and Camden, N. J. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKETS 


Michigan, Ohio, California Lead 
In New Middle-Market Pay Rolls 


Manufacturers taking part in 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey report 
that in the postwar decade they have 
added a total 288 plants in 248 mid- 
dle (and a few smaller) markets in 
+1 states. 

The only states in which no mid 
dle- or smaller-market plants were 
noted are Idaho, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode Is 
land, Utah and Wyoming. In Minne- 
sota and Utah, however, new facilities 
were bu or acquired in cities of 

150.000 population. 
number of new plants Michi 


nd Ohio appear to be first 


about 26 each, respectively in 
19 and 22 Main Street markets. The 
Michigan plant total is inexact  be- 
ause of Ford Motor’s varied expan- 
sion in and around Dearborn. North 
Carolina is up with the leaders, with 
24 plants in 21 communities. Al 
though ranking below North Caro 
lina in number of new 


with 22 


facilities 
in 16, expansion of such large 
employers as the aircraft and auto 
mobile industries gives California a 
greatet! total new pay roll. 

Other states where middle markets 


added 10 or more new plants 
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from these manufacturers are: Vir- 
ginia, 16 in 15 communities; New 
York and Pennsylvania, each 15 in 
14; New Jersey, 13 in 13; Illinois, 
11 in 11, and Georgia, 10 in nine. 

Thus 10 states have received 178 
plants, or three-fifths of the total. 

But the other plants are building 
pay rolls and sales volumes in every 
section of the country. 

Nine new facilities are reported for 
middle markets in Indiana; eight each 
in South Carolina and Texas; seven 
each in West Virginia and Washing- 
ton. (But the Washington plants, of 
Allied Chemical and Weyerhaeuser 
Timber, are mainly in smaller-than 
middle communities. ) 

Six each: Alabama, Iowa, Tennes 
see, 

Five each: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts. 

Four: Arizona, Kentucky. 

Three: Connecticut, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Oregon. (But these Oregon 
lumbering plants are in smaller 
towns. ) 

Two: Delaware, Maryland, Miss 
issippi, Nevada (smaller towns) and 
Wisconsin. 


One: Colorado, Florida, Maine, 


Use the 
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Sales Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Topeka, Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont. 

Michigan’s strength stems pri- 
marily from automotive, but also 
from chemicals and electronics. Ohio’s 
additions include automotive, business 
machines, chemicals, electronics, food 
and metals. California’s list embraces 
several of these and aviation, farm 
equipment, food, glass, nucleonics, oil 
and rubber. While most of North 
Carolina’s new plants were provided 
by textiles (Burlington Industries), 
chemicals, electronics, rubber and to- 
bacco also are factors. 

Virginia’s middle markets are ex- 
panding largely with the help of 
chemicals, electronics, oil and textiles. 
New York and Pennsylvania are di- 
versified. Half of New Jersey’s new 
plants were provided by the motor- 
makers; others by electronic, oil and 
soap companies. Several major indus- 
tries contribute to Illinois middle 
markets’ diversified growth. New 
plants in Georgia include chemicals, 
foods, motors and textiles 

Indiana’s expansion is stimulated 
by such companies as American Cy 
anamid, General Electric, General 
Motors, International Harvester, 
Philco, RCA, Swift, U.S. Rubber 
and Westinghouse; South Carolina’s 
by Burlington, du Pont, G-E; Texas 
by du Pont, General Mills, G-I 
General Motors, Allied Chemical and 
Westinghouse. West Virginia’s in 
creases are reported mainly by the 
chemical companies. 

Across America—from Ludlow, 
Vt., where G-E has turned 240 peo 
ple into employes and customers, to 
Kingman, Ariz., where Ford has built 
desert proving grounds 
is putting millions to werk and bil 
lions of dollars into circulation. Gen 
eral Motors invades Malvern, Ark., 
with a Fibricast plant; du Pont starts 
stirring chemicals at Fort Madison, 
lowa, and Westinghouse 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


big industry 


captures 


Missouri 
Ruralist 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 
and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


Hospital Food Service: A 
of special patterns of hospital food 
service influencing sales of food and 
food equipment, made available by 
Hospitals, Journal of the American 
Hospital Association. Those in charge 
of food service in American hospitals 
determine food selections, for the most 
part, for an average of more than one 
and one-quarter million patients and 
more than one million employes each 
day of the year, at a almost 
$750 million annually. To sell food 
products to hospitals the consistent 


eport 


cost of 


tive Dietary Department 

unit, pur equipment; types of 
dishwashing ; equipment listing; types 
of fuel used for cooking; types of food 
trends that affect food serv- 
Ice 5 results ot spot check food service 
survey; dietary service problems. 
Write to Bremen I. Johnson, Business 
Manager, Hospitals, Journal of the 
American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago 10, III. 


Menus ; the 


pose, 


service ; 


Rapid City, S$. D.: Business survey 


and market guide published by The 


Rapid City Daily Journal. Second 
city in South Dakota eastern 
gateway to the mount Black 
Hills, its retail sales are estimated 
to be $76,100,000. Its present 
lation is 38,831. In 1955 the 
Hills were 


people, 


targets are: the administrator who has 
final word on expenditures, the man 
ager of food service who is a dietitian 
in an estimated one-fifth of the hos 
pitals, the purchasing agent (about 
hird of the hospitals fhe an 
employe whose primary responsibility 


ind 
ainous 


popu 
Black 
75,000 


Data 


() 


one-t 
visited by 2,2 
spending million. 
include growth of the city the past 2 
population, retail bank 
bank deposits, postal receipts 


is purchasing). Data cover food serv $63 
food and food 
products selection ; 


selective and 


sery iC 7 
the 
non-selec- 


ice vol ime ; 
food 


menu, 


years sales, 


debits, 


costs; 


master 


EVERYTHING IT TAKES FOR 


er ith South Bend, Indiana’s 


. —S— 


building permits, residence light, gas 
and water meters, telephones, 
passenger cars, public 
enrollment; industrial 
mining; wholesale outlets; retail out- 
lets; agriculture; livestock 
Lighter, 


Write to E H. 
Manager, The Rapid City 


Journal, Rapid City, S. D. 


assessed 
value, school 


activities ; 


sales. 
Business 


Daily 


Overseas Air Cargo: Refe: 
file for firms seeking profitable 
markets published by Air Express In- 
ternational Corp. There is detailed 
infermation about the new air cargo 
The AEI tariff comprises 
129 pages of closely packed informa 
tion and more than 50,000 
all world destinations 
points, 
of ea Wh 
ments as small ; 


ence 


toreign 


rates, new 
rates, to 
trom more 
covering a wide range 
— applying to ship 


Includ- 


the form of 


ori gin 


25 sya, 
ed are case -< ories 
timetables recording Seid time for 
shipments at vat 


lous stages of al 


cargo service—communications 
to Paris, 


vertising 


parts 
chemicals to Frankfurt, ad 
materials to London, 40 
specific commodity package 
New York-Newark to 25 


tinations ; comparison of : 


po ind 
trom des 
shipping 


+ 
COSLS 


ocean vs air; savings on pack 


GROWING 


Markets, too, grow best when conditions are right. {n 
2nd market, you'll find every- 
thing to grow on. There's a healthy climate of diversity 
—263 employers share 96,000 workers. There’s plenty 


to feed on—income and sales per family are among the 
Nation’s highest. That’s why important retail outlets 


like National Food Stores, J. ¢ 


Penney, Kroger and 


others are expanding greatly here. Advertising linage of 


the South Bend Tribune is at an all-time high 


in all 


classifications. Send for free market data. 


Xu 


Soulh Mend 


Cribune 


The South Bend, Ind. Market 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


Franklin D. Schurz — Editor and Publisher 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC 


* NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


pilferage, warehousing 

condensed, simplified 
transatlantic rate tariff to 79 destina- 
tions and how to use it; new agree- 
ment between National Carloading 
Corp. and AEI, combining the sav 
ings advantages of the two organiza- 
tions for the benefit of the shipper. 
Write to Charles L. Gallo President, 
\ir Express International Corp., 90 


Broad St., New York 4, N. = 


Route List of Food Dealers in 
Metropolitan Louisville: Published 
by the Merchandising Department of 
The Courier-Journal and The Louis 
ville Times, it presents a complete 

retail and wholesale grocers 
*hain stores, brokers and other food 
distributors, routed by street ad 
d t ave the salesman’s time. 
New Albany, Jeffersonville and 
Clarksville, Ind., firms are included. 


ress fo § 


\ breakdown of the newspapers’ 
circulation by city and county with 
tood tore sales and dwelling Init 
nd a percentage circulation 

added features this year. 

ist yr $1 a copy. Write to 

Ted ‘Teil, National Advertising 
Manager, The Courier-Journal and 


The Louisville Times, Louisville, Ky. 


New Color Rate Concept 
At Houston Chronicle 


Beginning August 1 The Houston 
Chronicle will put into effect a new 
rate structure affecting the use of 
color in advertising. The 55-year-old 
‘Texas newspaper will abolish its long 
standing color cost structure of per 
centages based on the black and 
white rate and institute an entirely 
new concept Tor color prices. 

Frequency discounts will be scaled 
for color advertising and the adver 
tiser will be able to use color at a 
substantial saving. Under the new 
system, color costs are scaled on a flat 
cost basis, and the frequency with 
which an ad appears will lower the 
cost accordingly. ‘The advertiser can 
save money on a frequency basis and 
can benefit from the impact color ad 
vertising has on newspaper readers. 
Frequency discounts on color advet1 
tising can go as high as 30%, de 
pending on whether the insertion is 
for 13-26-39-52 times. The Chron 
cles new prices will be for black 
ind one, two, or three colors. 

Lhe Chron ranks 12th in the 
nation tor run-ot-press color adver 
tising, according to Media Records. 


th 


It ran more than one million lines of 


color advertising last year. 
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Old Settlers for New Homes 
WHEN YOU MOVE LONG-DISTANCE THE MAYFLOWER WAY 


> By “old” we mean experienced. And by “settlers” we mean 
helpful, willing, competent moving men who are anxious to help 
the families you move get comfortably settled in their new 
homes. They assemble all lamps, beds, and other pieces which 
have been dismantled for moving. They arrange all the furniture 
as directed. They'll do the unpacking if that service is part of 
the order. In short, they'll do everything possible to make the 
new home immediately livable. This saves time, trouble, and 
money for the people you move, your company, and yourself. 


Let Mayflower do it for you. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents through- 
out the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under 
Moving in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 


FUTURE SALES RATINGS BOARD 


Good Third Quarter—Despite Soft Spots 


BY PETER B. B. ANDREWS © Consulting Economist 


Recession in the automotive indus- 
try and tight money are viewed as 
the principal drags on the economy, 
but the Board of Analysts of Future 
Sales Ratings lists a wide variety of 
favorable offsetting factors and _ its 
consensus indicates that unless the na- 
tion’s economy becomes defeatist and 
does not promote and sell extensively 
enough, consumer spending in the 
third quarter will top that of the 
record-breaking third quarter of 1955 
by approximately 3% 

The third quarter is expected to be 
the bottom quarter of the year, with 
an upsurge in sales developing as the 
keenly changed new automobiles are 
introduced and money policies are 
eased, to improve sales throughout the 
durable industries, 
autos and home-building. 


goods especially 


Good Base for Optimism 


Basically, the board’s optimism is 
based on record-high disposable per- 
sonal income reflecting high-and-rising 
wages, salaries, professional incomes 
and returns from rents, dividends and 
interest, record-breaking over-all lig- 
uid savings despite higher. consumer 
debt, a sharply increased current 
total of heavy construction awards. 
the confidence reflected by business- 
men in planning for new plant and 
equipment expenditures $6. billion 
above the $29 billion level of 1955. 
a level of employment above 1955 
even with the auto industry down. 
confidence in the increasing ingenuity 
of the advertising and selling industry 
of the U.S. to move goods, and other 
factors listed under “Bases for high 
ratings. 

Significant is the fact that the 
board’s rating of the 112 leading in- 
dustries of the U. S. shown on the op- 
posite page are in the majority four 
stars or better (a very good relative 
outlook - 

The summer consensus of re-analv- 
SIS of these industries’ ales potentials 
tor the second quarter of 1956 and 
beyond by this 302-man group of 
economists, statisticians and market- 
ing men brings increased ratings in 
the near term for one industry and 
decreased ratings for 17. For the 


86 


next 12 months the consensus is seven 
industries up and none down. In- 
creased and decreased ratings are ex- 
plained in each instance in the text, 
but in the final analysis it is impor- 
tant to note that in no instance is the 
down rating destructively significant. 
Rather, it indicates that while last 
year’s record in some of these in- 
stances might even be exceeded, the 
potential rate of gain is unlikely to 
be as great as indicated by the pre- 
ceding rating. In essence it reflects 
comparison against a rising base. 


Bases for high ratings... 

Disposable personal income is at an 
all-time high and likely to rise fur- 
ther as wages trend upward. In the 
first half of 1956, it exceeded an an- 
nual rate of $276 billion, a rise of 
more than $12 billion, or 4.5%, over 
the previous record $264 billion in the 
first half of 1955. ‘ 

In addition to the record-breaking 
amounts of present and prospective 
earnings of consumers in the aggre- 
gate, the public’s financial assets are 
at a peak. Individuals own $435 bil- 
lion of such financial assets as cash, 
bank deposits, saving and loan shares, 
insurance and Government securities 
and, in addition, own about $320 
billion worth of corporate stocks and 
bonds—making a sum total of $755 
billion, highest such figure in history. 
Against these assets, individuals’ mort- 
age and consumer debt totals about 
115 billion, leaving net equity of 
$640 billion. Significantly, it might 
be noted that this equity is almost 3!/, 
times the $185 billion total figure of 
all retail sales in the United States 


in 1955! 


or 


£ 
> 


For perspective, it is notable that 
the $435 billion financial assets men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph 
compares with $410 billion at the 
end of 1954, $390 billion at the end 
of 1953, $368 billion for 1952, $346 
for 1951 and $329 for 1950. Mort- 
gage and consumer debt has gone up, 
too: $55 billion at the end of 1950, 
$62.3 billion at end of 1951, $72.8 
billion for 1952, $83.7 billion for 
1953,. $93.4 billion for 1954 and 
$111.6 billion for 1955. Thus, while 
mortgage and consumer debt has risen 


over $60 billion, financial assets have 
gone up over $100 billion, and this 
does not take into account the growth 
in values of corporate bonds and 
stocks, which would add another 
$100 billion of gain since 1950. 
These unnecessarily 
high, and a dynamic advertising and 
selling industry in this country is be- 


savings are 


ing counted on to wean away some 
of this huge store of individuals’ re- 
Advertising and promotional 
techniques are steadily growing more 
effective in moving record-breaking 
amounts of goods being produced with 
our record-breaking capacity. 

The nation is in excellent position 


serves. 


to finance more advertising and sell- 
ing, as well as plant and equipment 
expansion and new-product financing: 
net working capital of U.S. 
rations now approximates $106 bil- 
lion, compared with $103.6 billion at 
the end of 1955, $95.8 billion at the 
end of 1954, $92.6 billion in 1953, 
$90.1 billion in 1952, $86.5 billion in 
1951 and $74.3 billion in 1950. Total 
current assets of about $215 billion 
are more than double all current lia- 
bilities, and cash items alone exceed 
$56 billion! 


corpo- 


Business Stimulated 


This financial 
helps explain the present 
smashing expenditures for new plants 
and equipment and the confident plans 
expressed by officials of many leading 
companies for exceptionally 


strong condition 


record- 


heavy 
expansion in the relatively near fu- 
ture. Stimulation to business and 
therefore to incomes and _ potential 
spending is great. 

Reflecting the vast tide of prepara- 
tion for bigger future business, the 
board anticipates a new high of about 
$35 billion expenditures this year for 
new plant and equipment by Ameri- 
can industry. That would represent 
a great jump of more than $6 billion 
over the $28.7 billion total of such 
expenditures for 1955, which in turn 
was at a record high. 

For further significant perspective, 
in 1950 these expenditures were $20.6 
billion, and in 1939 they were $5.5 
billion. The actual total figure for 
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FUTURE SALES RATINGS... for July 6, 1956 


In the 112 industry table below, the sales prospect rating has just been raised when 
the arrow 7 next to the y% points up. The arrow | pointing down means the 
rating has just been decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the 
previous quarter. 


How to Read the Table: Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(By Industry sales volume) (All ratings are relative to the median (***) 
A—$10 Billion and Over which indicates approximately no change in relation 
B—$7 Billion to $1.0 Billion to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion xkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 

D—§2 Billion to $4 Billion ' wkkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 


E—$1 Billion to $2 Billion *kk = —Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
F—One-Half Billion to $1 Billion x* —Fair Relative Outlook 


G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Relative Sales Sales Relative Sales Sales 
i Prospect Prospect i Prospect Prospect 
Rating for Rating for i Rating for Rating for 
3rd Qtr. Next 12 


3rd Otr. Next 12 
(See Above Mos. (See (See Above Mos. (See 
Key) Above Key) 


Key) Above Key) 
tock | teioick | Luggage vores vores 
kkk | toto Lumber & Wood Products xk wkkK 
kkk wKKKK | Machine Tools kkk kikk 
TOOK IK tioiokok Machinery (Agric.) kkk wtb 
toto «| tokio | Machinery (Ind'l.) totddok | totototok 
x otek Materials Handling KKK tok 
xk we Meats xr xe 
wie kk kkkke Medical and Dental Care kkk KKK 
Vikki Kk Metal Containers xn xe 
week kik Metals (Non-Ferrous) biotin kkk 
wk kk Motion Pictures , 28.8.8 kkk kk 
aK kak Musical Instruments wk kkk 
KKK Keke Office Equipment xe kkkkek 
x \ ik Oil Burners KKKKke Keke 
toh tok Oil (Cooking) kkk tototok 
xk kkk | Oil Equipment Keke Skkkkk 
kkk kkk Packaging & Containers xk wk 
Kkkke kkk kk Paint kkk KKK 

kkk Paper & Products KKK xk 
kkk | Personal Care 


xn kk 
Photographic Supplies toot totototek 
xk Plastics 


kkk kk wk 
* Plumbing & Heating 


+ 2.9. 9.8.4 KKKKn 
ttt | Printing & Publishing Equip. toktok wk 
kkkkk | Radios se Satatel KKKK 
kkkkk | Railroad Equipment wk KK kik kk 
tock Ik | Railroads wk Ik 
kkk Refrigerators kkk 
kkk Restaurants & Bars KKK 
kkk | Restaurant Equipment kkk 
wkkkK | Rubber Products KKKKK 
xn Security Financing wk Kk 
kkkkk | Shipbuilding xk 
keke | Shoes KkKKK 
kkkKkK | Silk Textiles * 
tite | Silverware KKKK 
wikk | Soap KK 
kkk | Soft Drinks kkk 
kkk | Sports & Sporting Goods KaKKK 
kkk | Steel & Iron KK 
2.2.04 | Sugar kik 
xk | Surgical Equipment RIK IK 
wkkkkk | Synthetic Textiles . tok kk 
wkkkk | Television aK 
totokk | Toothpaste & Mouthwashes nek 
kkk | Toys & Games wa KK 
tect | Trailers (Auto) wk 
wkke Travel & Vacations wk kk 
| Travel Overseas RIK KK 
toekke | Trucks wk 
tte | Utilities binininiel 
kkkk = | Utilities (Gas) KkKkKK 
totoick | Utilities (Telegraph) xk 
kh kk | Utilities (Telephone) wkkKkK 
kkk | Vacuum Cleaners , week 
ttt =| Washers (Household) 


KKK 
wake LWoolens & Worsteds toto k 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Air Transportation 

Aircraft Sales 

Atomic Energy 

Auto Sales (New) 

Auto Sales (Used) 

Auto Service & Parts 

Auto Tires 

Baking 

Banks (Revenue) 

Beer 

Building (Heavy) 

Building (Residential) 

Candy & Chewing Gum 

Canned Fruits & Vegs. 

Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) 

Coal (Anth. acite) 

Coal (Bituminous) 

Coin Machine Sales 

Commercial Printing 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles 

Dairy Products 

Department Stores 

Diesel Engines 

Dinnerware 

Drugs & Medicines 

Dry Cleaning 

Education 

Electrical Eq. (Industrial) 

Electrical Eq. (Consumer) 

Exports .. 

Farming 

Flour 

Food Processing 

Fors: .. 

Gasoline & Oil 

Glass & Materials 

Government Procurement 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc. 

Household Products: ( Misc.) 

Imports ; 

Installment Financing 

Insurance 

Jewelry & Watches 

Laundries . 

Liquor (Alcoholic) 
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Note: Future Sales Ratings are especially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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1939 is less than just the anticipated 
gain of $6 billion in 1956 over 1955! 

Obviously, business is gearing for 
a high-level economy ahead. Even 
these totals do not include many other 
impressive potential stimuli such as 
the further sharp growth of suburban 
shopping centers and increased spend- 
ing by local, municipal, state and fed- 
eral governments, the vast expansion 
needed for new highways, schools, 
libraries, churches, hospitals, homes, 
Sanitary and sewage systems, recrea- 
tional facilities and related items nec- 
essary for a dynamically expanding 
population. Significantly, construc- 
tion contract awards in 37 eastern 
states are at a record $30 billion an- 
nual rate, compared with $27 billion 
a year ago. 

Soaring totals 


population augur 


well for the economy’s business pros- 
pects and they signify too a rising 
market for the farmer. Our popula- 
tion now is about 168 million — far 
above the totals which most vital- 
Statistics analysts had thought possi- 
ble in forecasts of several years ago. 


This is a jump of about 17 million 
people, or about 11%, since the 1950 
census, and it is the equivalent of add- 
ing more than another New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles to our up 
surging national market. 

In a few months our population 
will exceed 170 million, which would 
compare with 166.7 million at the 
beginning of 1956, 163.9 million in 
1955, 161.1 million in 1954, 158.4 
million in 1953, 155.8 million in 
1952, 153.1 million in 1951 and 151.1 
million on the April 1, 1950, census 
date. 

During the six years since 1950, 
some 24 million babies were born. 
The next 12 months will see 4 mil- 
lion more births. The number of im 
migrants in six years increased over 
1.7 million, while only about 9 mil 
lion people died. A decreasing death 
rate reflects strides of the chemical 
and medical professions in developing 
new antibiotics, vaccines, methods of 
treatment and other researches likely 
to result in reducing the death rate 
and maintaining customers for the 
nation’s goods. 


Ratings could go lower be- 
cause ... Ihe automotive indus- 
try, which has important ramifications 
throughout the nation’s economy, is in 
a pronounced slump, but keenly 
changed new models to be brought 
out this fall will coincide with easier 
money policies by the Government 
and should reverse the trend to sharp- 
ly upward. 

Home building is below that of 
1955, but the trend has stabilized in 
recent months, and high public buy- 
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ing power, the need for homes, and 
easier money conditions later this year 
should bring an uptrend. 

Farm income is still well below 
that of recent years, but farm income 
per capita has been well maintained, 
land values and borrowing power re 
main high — and extra Government 
action will benefit the farmer this 
year. 

Although failures are up substan- 
tially this year, they are outnumbered 
by the totals of new incorporations. 

Unseasonable weather in abnormal 
dosages this year has harmed many 
merchants. 

An overinventoried position exists 
in some lines, notably automobiles, 
television sets, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and some textile lines. 

Price inflation in some lines has 
persisted, and rising wages work 
toward higher levels, though compe- 
tition will be a brake on price boosts. 

High and rising savings by the pub- 
lic are psychologically unfavorable, 
indicating possible apprehension over 
the future and a temporarily over- 
bought situation. 

Production capacities are at record- 
breaking heights, and if the vast 
amounts of goods are not kept moving 
through intensive and increased ad- 
vertising, promotion and selling, a 
serious inventory would 
undermine the nation’s economy. 


recession 


Why Ratings Rose . . . 

Aircraft Sales: Forthcoming jet age 
in commercial aircraft has brought 
huge backlogs of orders on the books 
of aircraft manufacturers; military 
orders too are high and the guided 
missile program is accelerating, while 
activity in space satellites is rising. 
Rise of one star in long term makes 
new rating four stars. 


Auto Sales (New): Early introduc 
tion of sharply changed new models 
this year, reversal of the Govern- 
ment’s tight money policies, record- 
breaking disposable income of the 
public and greater advertising and 
selling drive by the automotive indus- 
try bring rise in next 12 months’ 
rating from two stars to three stars. 


Building (Residential): Fundamental 
need for new homes is great as popu- 
lation soars, sizes of families demand 
larger quarters, and suburb growth 
booms. Easier credit terms ahead and 
rising public purchasing power indi- 
cate reversal in downtrends. Long- 
term rating up one star, to three stars. 


Government Procurement: Larger 
federal expenditures and _ increased 
spending at the local, municipal and 
state levels for the many needed items 
such as highways, streets, power sys- 


tems, sewage systems, schools, parks 
and recreational facilities, etc., make 
this field an extra stimulating one for 
the entire economy. Near- and long 
term ratings up one stat each, to four 
stars e€ac h. 


Instalment Financing: Past easing of 
business in automotive, residential 
building and other fields is recognized 
by the Government as resulting from 
deliberate moves to forestall inflation 
through severe tightening of the 
money markets. Changed policies 
easing the money supply will entail 
more instalment financing. Long- 
term rating up one star, to four stars. 


Insurance: Size rating raised from 
C to A, as this industry booms in all 
departments and in its numerous ap- 
plications to types. of life policies, fire, 
casualty, accident, newer coverages. 


Office Equipment: Rising varieties 
of modern electronic office equipment 
being offered, present purchasability 
of equipment which heretofore could 
only be rented, attractive new styling, 
and an increased promotional push by 
this industry cause one-star raise in 
long-term rating to five stars. 


Oil Equipment: Machinery using 
oil, gasoline and related petroleum 
products, advance in petrochemical 
industry, stepped-up programs of oil 
development in this country, as well 
as in Canada, Mexico and Latin 
America, bring gain in long-term 
rating from four stars to five stars. 


Why Ratings Decreased. . . 
Arrows pointing down next to the 
individual ratings on the Future Sales 
Ratings tabulation single out indus- 
tries where ratings have been reduced. 
These include Auto Tires, Clothing, 
Coal, Cotton ‘Textiles, Electrical 
Equipment, House Furnishings, 
Household Products, Metals (Non- 
Ferrous), Railroads, Refrigerators, 
Steel and Iron, Synthetic Textiles, 
Television, Vacuum Cleaners, Wash- 
ers, and Woolens and Worsteds. 

It is particularly significant that 
every one of these reduced ratings are 
for the near term only (the third 
quarter of 1956), whereas for the 
long term (next 12 months) not only 
have no ratings been reduced but 
seven have been increased. 

Reason for the reduced ratings is 
applicable to each of these industries 
and it is not at all to be considered 
destructively significant: the 1955 
comparative records of these indus 
tries were so high in the third quar- 
ter that it is difficult to attain a sub- 
stantial rise over them in the third 
quarter of 1956. 
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Use them for fast, onue territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power to’ your own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office 

More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have.adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


It 1s only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 
of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details. 

For further information on how to use the Sur- 
vey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write or 
phone Dr Jay M. Gould, MARKET STATIS- 
TICS, INC. 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N Y (Telephone Mu. 4-3559). 


MARKET STATISTICS, 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 


INC. 
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July Sales: Equals Last Year's High Level 


BY DR. J. M. GOULD «Research Director 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


Retail sales in July will run about running about four percent ahead of all 


other retailers enjoying 
$15.4 billion registering no change 1955, 


compensating for the five per- some 
over last July, thus continuing the cent decline suffered in April. New car stocks were reduced 
leveling-off movement in evidence The retail picture is still very much what in May and June, 
over the last ten months. Sales in a mixed one, with troubles still be- 


enough to boost auto output, alt 
May and June picked up somewhat, setting auto dealers, but with almost industry observers feel the 


measure of gain over last 


Retail Sales Box Score 


5-Month Totais May 
1956 1955 % 1956 1955 
$ Millions Change $ Millions 
, ‘ 18,186 17,381 +. 5.0 3,752 3,514 
Eating & Drinking Places a 5,585 5,207 7.3 1,212 1,137 
General Merchandise . 7,404 7,114 1. 4,1 1,692 1,584 
Apparel ... ; : . _ 4,176 3,956 + 5.6 952 879 
Furniture & Appliances 7 4,004 3,708 + 8.0 891 809 
Lumber, Building, Hardware F 5,205 5,128 i 1.5 1,309 1,262 
Automotive .. ; at 14,984 15,496 3.3 3,175 3,409 
Gasoline Service Stations 5,305 4,800 +-10.5 1,141 1,046 
Drug & Proprietary .... i ‘7 2,304 2,058 12.0 469 419 


* Total Sales 74,597 71,837 + 3.8 16,152 15,468 
*Includes data for kinds of businesses not shown in above nine categories. 


Food 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


pick-up in June would aid in stem- 
ming further automotive employment 
cutbacks. The effect of these cut 
backs to date are now showing up in 
our High-Spot 
centers. Detroit, for instance, 


ratings for automotive 
which 
istering 
monthly gains in retail sales I the 


only five months ago was reg 


percent, is now re- 

porting sales declines from the level 

last year. Sales in Flint, Michigan, 

are running about six percent behind 
has been tabbed 

i “‘distress area.’ Muncie, Indiana, 


last year ; the city 


is another auto parts center that is 
substantial declines in 
cutbacks. Other 
show! 1g retal cuts int lude 
like New Bed 

Lawrence, and 


like Davy enport, 


now reporting 


and some citi¢ 


and Moline, Ill., hit by the 
equipment output 


ise, the regional sales pic 
not appear too bad. otates 

ig better than average 
include Alabama, Ar 
zona, Connecti Rodanagets Montana, 
Ohio, Utah Ton nont and Wiscon 


mance 


New Records 

ins that overall 
still setting 
the lag in autos, 


¢ he tact rema 
ployn ent and income are 
new records 
residential construction and farm in 
come. Consequently, the way to the 
tant consumer’s fat pocketbook 

| promotion and met 
chandising drives. At the recent Chi- 
cago Convention of the National 
Sales Executi 


present were reporte » be 


ves eighty percent of all 
pl inning 
new sales campaigns. ‘The recent 
shrooming ot give 
ling Stamps among 
yutlets is one exam- 
and s iccesstu 1 adaptation 

er handi > ing id Ca. 
It is interesting to note that seventy 
retailers recently 
polled by the Bureau of Advertising 
the American Newspaper Publish 


Association expected their summer 


two percent ot 


isiness to exceed 1955 levels, par 
ilarly with the aid of increased 

lvertising gets. This poll is 
indertaken annually by the Adver 
to dispel the notion of 

in retailing. The 

ireau points out that the months 
August yield one 
sales than the 
April and 
May, thereby pointing up the desira- 
bility of 
hedules throughout the 


f June, July and 
billion 


spring months of March, 


dollars more in 


maintaining advertising 
summer 
months. ‘ 

The leading cities, those with 


JULY 6 1956 


City-National Index well above aver 

age, are: 
New London, Conn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Butte, Mont. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Riverside, Cal. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Sorry, New London! 


In the above table, New 
London, as you see, ranks at 
the top of the High-Spot list. 
Actually it has earned top 
ranking for 4 months in a 
row, but in the June 1 issue, 
due tc an unfortunate typo- 
graphical error, New London 
with its outstandingly high 
126.1, which placed it in top 
spot, was omitted from the 
top 15 cities. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT apologizes to this 
great and growing New Eng- 
land area. 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on th 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country 

Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, 

lections, Department of Commerce sut 
Federal 


department store 


veys of independent store sales 
Reserve Bank reports on 
sales 
The retail sales estimates presented 
1erewith cover the expected dollar figure 
all retail activity as defined by the 
f the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying medla 
Three Index Figures fre Given 
the first being “City Index, 1956 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is 
gauging the long-term change in market 
ratio. A figure of 


means that total retail 


valuable for 


It is expressed as a 
400.0, for example 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada t 1f comparison 
is 1941, the most recent r of ofhcia 
sales Census results 

The second figure, “City Index, 195¢ 
vs. 1955” is similar to the first except 


that last year is the base year. For short 


term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well 
rounded picture of how the itv has 
grown since the last Census year and how 
business is today as compared with 
year 

The third column, “City-National In 
dex, 1956 vs. 1955,” 
changes to the total probable 


relates the city 
national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in- this column 
ibove 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation 

The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, both 
the dollar figure and the resultant index 
figures can, at best, be only good ap 
proximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC 

Suggested Uses for These Data include 
a special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual pe 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore 
stalling their alibis, f determining 
where drives should be localized 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month in 
1955 which equals or exceeds the na 
tional change 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST s 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR JULY, 1956 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1956 1956 1956 ( Million ) 
vs. vs July 


1939 1955 


UNITED STATES 


460.6 100.0 15398.00 


91 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST ” : . 
See the Survey of i= A gain, 
Buying Power ~ 


7 
on these cities, = 


“Who's Busier than a Stamford Retailer?” | FOR JULY, 1956 « 


in 
These Dollars RETAIL SALES FORECAST Family 


(S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 


Stay Local | city Spending! 


Cit Cit Nat'l 
: Z y ‘ For the second year 
Stamford’s overall sales pro- Index Index Index > running, average retail 


duction index is 145, general 1956 1956 1956 (Million) sales per family are 

merchandise index 164... vs vs duly a ws aye —— 
: ° ote atom : than in any other Con- 

‘ ‘ ae ee ae me 1939 1955 1955 1956 0 shes 

As the plu income families necticut city with a pop- 

of the Stamford area shop 


ulation of 25,000 or over. 
heavily here for goods of all And the only way to 


kinds... plunk $136.6 mil- | sell this isolated area is 
lion into local cash registers. Alabama 626.8 ] tae Re newspaper— 
A No other 
; ; ? -Sheffield- 
How right you are! Stamford ag fra — ‘a paper even touches New 
. . scumbia 797.6 5 5 
fastest growing large mar- Pee ts per P : ae i 
. . > 2 2 ‘ al 
ket in the state—is a must. ' age ny i 
% Gadsden 559.6 5.4 ‘56 Survey 
And the Advocate, too 
% Mobile 730.7 


with unmatched 97% cover- Pr te ol 4 1 
- ae “ Montgomery 575.7 3S 
age of Stamford homes. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
Stamford Advocate Arizona National Representatives 
STAMFORD, CONN. coats 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
Represented by # Tucson 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Arkansas 


fet Smith... 5857 962 862726 | MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


For Beans or Boats Little Rock 


NORWALK “= A TOP BUY 


California 57 1454.48 


akersfield 7 2 Among Metropolitan 
Is Your Market nt "3 3 nM 
Markets 


Fresno 95.3 95 21.14 
Everywhere you turn in the Nor- # Long Beach 5 44.24 ‘ ; 
walk area you see gracious living hse: ene ° 287.60 Family for family, Middletown buys more 
. families that buy big-ticket ; ay retail goods than most metropolitan mar- 
merchandise freely, staples in deep- % Oakland 55.58 kets—more than 215, in fact. And it 
freeze quantities .. . %& Pasadena 5 22.57 produces a greater volume of sales in 
Of course, with $8,148 average in- % Riverside 756 10.36 most retail categories than many larger 
come, they can afford to. That's %& Sacramento 546 2.5 34.02 MER « < 

what makes the Norwalk area’s ¢ San Bernardino . 7 ; 15.44 
31,800 families a “most preferred” 1 . . more food sales, for example, 
market % San Diego 50.14 than 20 larger markets, more auto- 


tina % San Francisco 103.90 motive sales than 29, more drug 
Whether it’s baked beans or motor x7 


‘ e . sales than 37! 
boats, baby food or bottled-in-bond pashan . — 
. Norwalk is your market. And % Santa Barbara 5.48 You 
to sell it . . . thoroughly . . . you Stockton 6 ‘ 13.62 
need the Norwalk Hour—miles 
ahead of any incoming paper in 
coverage of this market and ad- 
vertising response. 


always get more in Middletown 
because Middletown’s buying power . . 

Ventura 5 99.‘ 5.52 $6,241 per family . . . outranks 217 other 
te Senta Ana 3 13.91 metropolitan markets ... and because its 
newspaper, the Press, really delivers this 
top-quality market. No combination of 
outside newspapers comes anywhere near 
Th N Colorado 482.4 156.93 equaling its coverage of the Middletown 
e orwa Ou Metropolitan County Area. 
¥% Colorado Springs 729.3 12.03 i 

NORWALK, CONN. Denver 448.9 98. 62.84 


ak. Pueblo Mr THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 
City Zone (60,425) 
57% Coverage of 
The Trading Area 


we 


' . MIDDLETOWN, 
Connecticut 43s.0 . 


% Bridgeport . 372.6 ’ 5 am GAtWHAt ERoeereure trod 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. Hartford ...... 3417 ; 99.6 c The Juine Mathews Specul Agency 


Represented by 


Middletown 400.0 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


HIGH SPOT CITIES (S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST + (imam city 


See the Survey of xS—_ City City Nat'l 
Buying Power for f Index Index Index $ 
full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. . “s vs July 


FOR JULY, 1956 — a 


OVER 100 
DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
POUR 
MILLIONS 
Illinois (cont.) INTO THE 

oe & Danville 5128 10 ) SALISBURY 
bat de Decatur we2 10 7 MARKET 


East St. Louis 57.8 


i956 1956 1956 (Million) 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 


Index 
Setne- Taet eae The Salisbury POST and 
ONLY the POST reaches, 
influences, sells this market. 
There is no other newspaper 
in the market . and total 
Dimnietinnd testi circulation of all outside met- 
ae ropolitan papers combined is 
— ” ee but a fraction over 3000. 
Evansville 9: 93.7 15.32 
Ww Fort Wayne 51.3 20.39 
% Gary 553 18.89 


E. Moline 
w& Peoria 
% Rockford 


Springfield 


Wallingford 428.7 7.4 


New Have ‘ : rm 
% New Post circulation over 17,000. 


%& Indianapolis 67.4 69.37 

Lafayette § 94.° 5.41 

Muncie ; 7 97 8.07 

Delaware 4797 94 04 ,8 South Bend 25.4 98 16.08 
Wilmington > 94 4.( 9 Terre Haute 342.4 9513 5.3 .07 


District of Columbia 
359.2 104.3 104.3 13.8 lowa 398.3 , 260.60 
% Washington 92 104.3 % Cedar Rapids 
Davennort 


Des Moines 
Florida 8 , : - ’ Dubuque 
% Fort Laud Sioux City 


% Jacksonville 
*% Miami 


72 m2 ‘eo | AUTO SALES 
mz mus use se Guise tm? | ROLLING ALONG 
ce. eee me ae at 70% PLUS 


% Pensacola 
St. Petersbu 


# Tampa 


Kansas 
Hutchinson 
%& Kansas City 


Biddeford-Saco’s automotive 
sales are almost $5 Million 
Topeka M2 3% on above average volume—total- 


Georgia 
% Albany 


Illinois 
Bloomingt 

% Champaign- 
Urbana 


Chicago 


IULTY 6 


Wichita 698.5 90.7 0.7 29 ing $12.070.000. 


Kentucky 
Lexington 
%& Louisville 


Paducah 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 
% Lake Charles 
% Monroe 
West Monroe 
New Orleans 


w& Shreveport 


Maine 
% Bangor 
we Lewiston-Auburn 


99.0 
94.7 
103.5 


104.5 


07? 
1.4 


101.3 


375.5 
385.9 


300.3 


That gives some idea of the 
attention automotive ads get 
in this market and the big 
response they generate. 


Your advertising, too, will 
pay off handsomely in Bidde- 
ford-Saco ... if it penetrates 
the market. Only one news- 
paper provides this direct 
approach—the Biddeford 
Journal, reaching more than 
90% of the homes. 


THE BIDDEFOR 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc. 


FAMILY FOOD SALES 
IN THE STATE SIZE 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
MARKET 


Are Higher than in 43 States 


Total food sales in the 9-county sales area of the Portland market are 
larger than the food volume in nine states . . . and family food sales 
top the family average of 43 states. The state-size Portland market is 
one of the nation's top-quality food markets. 


This big, preferred food market rates a place on your "A" list because 


of its total food volume . . . food sales per family . . . its reputation 


for results and the selling impact of the Portland Newspapers . . . 


Portland has long been one of the 
nation's top "result markets— 
currently the most used test city in 
the 75-100,000 population group 
and, second most used in New 
England, sixth in the nation regard- 
less of size. Advertisers are sure of 
big results in Portland and through- 


out the 9-county area. 


The Portland Newspapers 
give 94°, coverage of the 
city and retail trade zone and 
52°/, of the entire 9-county 
area. 


a 


NINE COUNTY SALES AREA 
162,700 Families . . . $162,304,000 Food Sales 
$997 Per Family—17°/, above U.S. Average 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
NEWSPAPERS 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


78,688 DAILY 93,222 SUNDAY 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Specia/ Agency, Inc. 


‘HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST + (Guz 


_ the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 

and come data f 

on these cities. 


FOR JULY, 1956 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 
City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1956 1956 195¢ 

vs. vs. vs 


1939 1955 1955 


Maine (cont.) 


Portland .. 297.9 


Maryland = as65 
Baltimore 353.8 
Cumberland 307.7 

% Hagerstown 462.0 


Massachusetts 
357.5 
Boston 292.8 
¥ Brockton 307.0 
Fall River 307.7 
¥%& Holyoke 367.9 
Lawrence 313.6 
*% Lowell 395.5 
Lynn 312.8 
New Bedford 319.7 
® Pittsfield 385.0 
*% Salem 407.0 
Springfield 307.4 
w& Worcester 332.7 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 
*% Bay City 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
¥% Kalamazoo 
% Lansing 
% Muskegon 
Pontiac 
% Port Huron 
% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 


Saginaw 


Minnesota 3735 979 975 302.31 


%& Duluth ...... 330.3 104.3 12.48 
Minneapolis . 346.7 96.3 ; 73.46 
St. Paul as BFS 39.21 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
® > (S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST + (aimee re 9 000 


See the Survey of / City City Nat'l 
Buying Power for , 
ful 


Index Index Index $ 


nn | = mm aaa L Ww, ff 1956 1956 1956 (Million) Families Can 


on these cities. bey = & 8 duly 


FOR JULY, 1956 — eS Seriously Affect 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST A Sales Quota 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 

City New York 361.4 99.7 99.7 1603.18 

City City Nat'l Albany 319.3 96.6 96.6 19.03 

Index Index $ % Binghamton . 366.2 101.6 101.6 12.23 

1956 1956 (Million) % Buffalo ee 356.3 100.7 100.7 70.16 


vs duly * Elmira : 335.2 100.1 100.1 7.11 ie bankl Gast T 
1955 1956 Hempstead sales quota if you shou ail to se 


them. 


The 9,000 families in the Little Falls 
area add up to a fair-size market. 
With $42.5 million income and $31.8 
million retail sales, they could put a 
big hole in your upstate New York 


Township ..... 862.7 99.4 99.4 80.32 

inal .... 488 S09 OES 5.67 And you invite that failure if you try 

New York 310.4 989 989 779.76 to cover these households without the 

Mississippi 
Jackson 


*% Meridian 


Niagara Falls ... 433.8 105.6 105.6 12.10 Times. It can't be done. No other 
Poughkeepsie .. 360.1 96.9 96.9 7.99 newspaper can match the Times’ 75% 
Rochester 354.0 99.3 993 47.34 coverage of the Little Falls market 

dr Rome 491.0 106.1 106.1 4.62 and its steady accent on local news 
Sabenastene 397.7 99.7 997 14.00 from first page to last. These families 

Missouri . ‘ ie Syracuse .. 365.8 102.3 102.3 30.51 are sold on the Times—which means 

te Joplin te Troy 372.9 100.5 100.5 8.76 your brand is off to a flying start 
Kansas City Utica 329.1 98.7 987 11.72 when it's advertised in the Times. 


ones LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


Springfield North Carolina LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


587.0 100.3 95 Represented by 
Asheville 429.3 97.6 | 


Montana 6 103.4 0.7 * Charlotte . 608.1 100.5 
Billings 97.7 98.6 : Durham 435.6 96.7 
% Butte 33 115.7 5 *& Greensboro 731.5 101.2 5 
Great Falls ® 94.9 % Highpoint 557.2 102.1 TAU NTON, MASS. 
% Raleigh 532.5 100.6 
Salisbury 441.0 98.5 Key to 


Nebraska P Wilmington 514.6 94.0 


Lincoln 398.5 27 & Winston-Salem 547.3 102.0 1 5¢ $90 MILLION 
aie BUYING POWER 


North Dakota To sell big Bristol County ($410 
Nevada 445.1 Million retail sales), start with 
Reno $5.5 Fargo 422.2 the largest pocketbooks. Start 
with Taunton. Here you'll find 

the highest family income 
and highest consumer spending 
108.0 —e Ohio 471.6 104.2 1042 unit income ... of the county’s 
o72 ? de Akron 432.2 103.1 1031 three major markets—AND the 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester J .€ ~ “We . ; 
* Nast 6.3 104.6 * Canton 412.6 103.6 103.6 key to $90 Million of the county’s 
ashua é 4.6 
%& Cincinnati 397.3 103.8 103.8 buying power. 
% Cleveland 394.4 107.1 107.1 Only 


%& Columbus 452.3 102.3 102.3 


New Jersey 433 

% Atlantic Cit . 341.3 alban we SS M84 age ol the 69,204 consumers in 
Atlantic i 3 5 c a pm pm 

: & Elyria 348.3 103.2 103.2 the Taunton market. They spend 


% Hamilton 582.1 100.9 100.9 $70.589.000 for retail goods 
Lima 393.4 9g 90.5 

& Lorain 549.7 z 106.4 volume. Here’s the one newspaper 

%& Mansfield 523.4 103.7 that sells them... the 

%& Middletown 466.3 100.6 


one newspaper can give 
your advertising effective cover- 


Camden 
¥% Elizabeth : - “ F 
Pit account for 17% of the county’s 
Jersey City 
Hoboken 


Newark 


% Passaic-Clifton 


ileal yore " Portsmouth 383.2 93.3 93.3 5 Taunton Gazette 


%& Springfield 462.6 102.0 

Trenton . * Steubenville 396.6 106.6 106.6 TAUNTON, MASS. 
Toledo 3898 98.2 98.2 Established 1884 

%& Warren 553.0 195.9 105.9 

New Mexico 635 ; %& Youngstown 397.1 107.3 107.3 

Albuquerque 1032.4 s %& Zanesville 406.5 103.3 103.3 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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SELL THE |HIGH SPOT CITIES 


Mi RROR See the Survey of j— = i There’s This About 
pl by - WOONSOCKET - 
R b AD E R S and rome data 
on these cities. 
f FOR JULY, 1956 ° | Over $15 Million 
... and you've sold the 
ALTOONA, PA, MARKET | In Food Sales! 


3rd Largest Buying Center 
in Wena P une ie i re: Goes eee t ps eg an tite 
: oe (S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) tunity or more tood protits 
with a yearly retail po is yours now in Woon- 
sales volume exceeding City City Nat'l. oe, ns ore overage 
$129,000,000 pa TR ; amily food buying exceeds 
ood ome cua the R.I. and U.S. averages 
° 
Advertising in the Altoona Mirror is | Vs. . vs duly by 18% (S.M. °56 api 
read daily in 98% of all Altoona homes, 1939 19 1955 1956 romote your brand in ¢ 
and 95.4% of the homes in the Altoona peda, waned Woonsocket 
(ABC) City Zone. merchants and families look 
to and buy through, Woon- 
socket's one-and-only local 


Tltoona I agate i ea 


Muskogee 


Mirror, MRBemMeRT WOONSOCKET CALL 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


ALTOONA'S ONLY Oregon 6 9 g Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 
EVENING NEWSPAPER Eugene . : COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
Richard E. Beeler — ae eee PLUS MARKET 


Salem 


Advertising Manager 


{ \ Pennsylvania 


psa oo NEWPORT 
%& Allentown i 103.5 16.16 


% Altoona . 7.6 107.6 7.56 RHODE ISLAND'S 
%& Bethlehem - . 113.8 7.50 RICHEST MARKET 
Chester : 9. 99.5 9.48 
Erie . ; 99.1 16.86 Families in Newport County—outside 
the state’s only metropolitan area 
spend only pnt of the ows million 
Hazleton .. 5 96.5 3.74 income for retail goods . . . leaving 
% Johnstown 9 108.9 10.13 a big Town fi power reserve ‘of $29.4 
de Lancaster 100.9 10.98 million. To get your full share of 
a Ghettne i 103.8 6.02 Newport’s _ pote ntial — from year 
round families, vacationists and navy 
Oil City y 9 94.9 2.10 personnel—you need... 
Philadelphia 50. 7. 97.4 211.10 


%& Pittsburgh 7 107.9 91.64 The Newport Daily News 


% Reading : 101.3 15.03 
Scranton os: : 99.7 12.36 
Wilkes-Barre ... 282. 1 95.1 9.20 Largest Circulation 
Williamsport .. 67. : 99.1 6.06 in Southern Rhode Island 

* York 5 103.5 11.67 Represented by 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


% Harrisburg J 7 100.7 16.50 


Newport County’s Only Daily 


Smart manufacturers are opening the 
door to bigger sales by covering stra- 
tegically important Bethlehem from 
within. How? By investing in more 
space in the vital Globe Times than Rhode Island 
ever before - because it’s the only 


47.7 . S . 76. | SS SS SS SS SS SS eS SS ee eee eee ee 
paper that covers Bethlehem (outside conpet = i 
papers don’t even reach % of the sane a % re dl COMING 
market). Is the Globe Times on your i Coeenenet mS P 
in Sales Management, 
JULY 20 
The Story of 


Gerber Products Co. 


schedule 


The Bethlehem South Carolina = 
@lobe- Tim es %& Charleston 493.6 3 102.3 

% Columbia 527.9 101.1 

Rolland L. Adams, Publisher *& Greenville 565.7 : 101.9 
Represented nationally by Gallagher-DeLisser, Inc Spartanburg 423.5 5.6 96.6 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES RETAIL SALES FORECAST RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST : (S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) (S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 


City City 
St cu oty_ cu tym 
full population, sales fi, ys, ‘y Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
and income data <= R / ff 1956 5 1956 (Million) 1956 (Million ) 
on these cities. me 4. 44 vs. : vs July vs. ; » duly 


FOR JULY, (956 a 1939 1955 1955 1956 1999 1956 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST West Virginia 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 386.2 


City . soe Charleston ‘ 412.5 
Virginia 558.7 99 27 
City City Nat'l xD , 4s Huntington 412.8 
anville . 56.8 : 
Index Index Index $ %& Wheeling 352.5 
‘ : % Lynchburg 391.7 
1956 1956 (Million) < 
% Newport News 568.1 
vs. July 


1955 1956 Merfetk . 560.8 S Wisconsin 428.3 


Portsmouth 643.6 % Appleton . 500.5 

Richmond . 385.8 %& Green Bay . . 421.1 

%& Roanoke . 453.1 % Kenosha . 489.0 

% La Crosse 436.3 

Madison 405.9 

%*& Milwaukee 383.8 

Oshkosh 394.1 

* Racine . 409.5 

Washington 4219 86 098 56.27 % Sheboygan 372.0 

Bellingham 3448 912 91.2 % Superior . 296.9 
Everett 422.2 99.3 99.3 

Tennessee 3 Seattle 439.2 99.2 99.2 

t Chattanoora : Spokane 446.9 94.9 94.9 5; Wyoming 4147 

Knoxville ‘ % Tacoma 467.5 1008 100.8 Casper . 598.8 

Memphis . 47 Yakima 458.0 93.7 93.7 Cheyenne — 


Nashville 


South Dakota 


416.1 
Aberdeen 402.4 
Sioux Falls 410.5 


Hui heyy? 

BAA aA LS Tae 

i Hit aa 
Texas 57 23.6! Mi a ; ss | sh 4 
1" ai} ith 

% Abilene Wt ! 


Amarillo . i if 4 

Austin 7.12 F HH 
Pai? >| 338,100 Families 
Corpus Christi . Ay ; Hi 

Dallas j i" 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 35.5 Mk with a net E.B.1. of $1,793,518,000 
Galveston it i 

Houston 554.5 BAT reside within WHBF’s 25,500 sq. mile 
Laredo 

Lubbock j ' Y coverage area according to S. M. 1956 
Port Arthur , 

San Angelo ... (aa Survey of Buying Power. 98% own 
San Antonio 7 

Texarkana By yt radios—80% have TV (TV Magazine). 
Tyler a 

Waco 

Wichita Falls 


‘ 
! 


“ yp 


+ ' ° ae 
Utah 104.0 104.0 : CBS. FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 


Ogden 93.5 93.5 


t 
Salt Lake City 105.8 105.8 29.85 | AM 
sf ' 
TV 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
Vermont 368.2 5.5 105.5 


% Burlington 7 107.6 5 REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL 
% Rutland 100.1 5 


JUtY 6 


HIGH SPOT CITIES ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ Ag 


See the Survey of 
B ng Power for hf f Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. . Family Weekly Magazine 
ful ulation, sales Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. Agency: Harry Sturges & Ascociates 
and income data 
on these cities. ij Advertising Corporation of America ..... Fargo Forum . . 
SF Agency: Harold E. Flint & Associates 
FOR JULY, 1956 Aero Mayfiower Transit Company ‘ 
Aganey: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van Farm Journal 
iper, Inc. Agency: Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 
Air Express First Western Savings & Loan of Las Vegas 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates Agency: The Mayers Company, Inc 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1956) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
( Million ) 


Akron Beacon Journal Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Agency: McDaniel, Fisher & Spelman Company Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 


Altoona Mirror Fountain & Fast Food 


American Credit Indemnity Company .... 

Agency: Vansant, Dugdale & Company, Inc 
July 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
1956 (Longlines) 


Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


American Weekly 
. isi + Gair Company 
CANADA Agency: Grant Advertising, Inc. Rober 
; Thoms Chriurg Company 
100.0 1134.50 Agency: James 9 


Graphic Systems 

Agency: Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 
Muerte Greensboro News & Record 
ae Agency: Harry J. Kaufman & Associates, Inc. 


%& Edmonton 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.... 


British Columbia 


% Vancouver . 425.5 
Victoria 292.6 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. Waiter Thompson Company 


Biddeford Journal Hansen Storage Company 
Agency: Duffy & Associates, Inc 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg é . Hile-Damroth, Inc. ... 66. - ce eeee eee eeeee 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


New Brunswick Industrial Equipment News 


®& Saint John ...: 281.6 7 ‘ Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc 
Camera Optics Manufocturing Corporation 55 
| Agency: Kameny Associates 
Nova Scotia Capital Airlines 
Halifax Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan 
Chicago Show Printing Company. ...2nd Cover 
Ontario Agency: George H. Hartman Company 
%& Hamilton Life Magazine 
| Chicago Tribune Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
| Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Ottawa ' Little Falls Times 
Chilton Company 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 


London 


Toronto 
% Windsor 


Quebec 


%& Montreal 


— | McCall's Magazine 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc 


McClatchy Newspapers 


Saskatchewan Detroit Free Press Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Regina 314.8 Agency: Powell-Gayek, Inc. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Detroit Times Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
Agency: Simons-Michelson Company 
Morket Statistics 


Martseller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 


Miami Herald 
Agency: Bishopric, Green & Fielden 


Middletown Press 
Eau Claire Leader Telegram 


. Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Ghs Mogesiae Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn Inc 
Agency: The McCarty Company 


Minnesota Mining & Manufocturing 
Eugene Chamber of Commerce Company (Magnetic Tape) 


Agency: Roy Adams Advertising Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


btm STOSAGE OF MADISON tHE Evansville Printing Corporation Missouri Ruralist 
Agency: Hathaway & Associates, Inc Agency: Potts-Woodbury, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX (continued) 


National Folding Box » ohn eee Riverside Press & Enterprise ... teil Taunton Gazette re 95 


. Cc 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, | Agency: C. B. Juneau, Inc J. Walter Thompson Company a 6 


New London Day Toledo Blade 
Agency: Gordon Schenfarber a, Amoc! iates, Agency: Blaco Advertising Agency 


Newport News Town Journal a ae 


Norristown Times-Herald ..........- , St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ......... Agency: Lewis & Gilman, Inc 
Agency: Tveter, Inc Agency: E. T. Holmgren, Inc 


Norwalk Hour ...... eosee Salisbury Post 
Agency: J. Carson Brantley Aiea Agency 
United Air Lines oon 
Saturday Evening Post - Agency: N. W. Ayer & Sem: Inc 


Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc ? 
Utica Observer 


San Jose Mercury News ...... 


Omaha World-Herald Agency: Richard Jorgensen pubvetden 


Agency: Bozell & Jacobs V.1.P. Service 
South Bend Tribune 3 


Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc 


Stamford Advocate .... 
WGAL-TV (Lancaster) 


Polaroid Corporation .. Standard Outdoor Aboertitag Canapene. Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertisnig, In 


Inc. 
Agency: Calkins & Holden, Inc WHEBF (Rock Isiand-Moline) .... 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Advertising 


Agency: Doyle, Dane, Bernbach 


Portiand Press-Herald Express .......... 
Steinman Stations, Inc. . - 22 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig. Advertising, Inc 


Practical Builder 
Agency: Hal Stebbin 


Woman's Day 
Agency: Paris & Peart Advert 
Purchasing . Sweet's Catalog Service ......... 34-35 Woonsocket Call 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Ganon any Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company Agency: Gordon Schonfz rber & Associates, In 


the Holiday Season.... 


but all through the year, give memo books to 
your customers—distribute them at meetings, 
conventions and your trade shows. Have your 
salesmen give them out on their calls or insert 
them with your mail. 


With your ad gold-stamped on the front cover 
and additional advertising copy printed on the 
inside of the cover, these memo books put your 
name right in the hands of the people you want 
to remember you. 


Available in various colors and grains of gen- 

vine and imitation leather. Tell us how many 
Sample No. E-56 you can use and we'll send a sample and give 
Sine cleced <on you full cost information by return mail. 


3” x 43%” 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturers Easthampton, Mass. 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Pleasant thought on a warm July 
The ideal said 
a thousand dollars a day 
expenses. All in favor 


morning: 
to be 


and 


income 1S 


please 
say aye. 


Asked why he has neglected movies 
Robert Cummings 
quipped: “You meet such interesting 


money. 


tor teley ision, 


A forward look cal I 


toved this headline: 


with 
Clever Dodge 
° 


Headline-parader by Warner Bras 
and Girdles: “A stare is born.”’ Give 
the little girdle a big hand! 

° 

Worth 
known Frontier,” published by 
New York Times in the belief 
New York is one of the most under- 
sold markets in the country and not 


‘The Un- 
T he 


| 
that 


writing tor: 


ingle of 


corr petit on. 
. 
a picture of Alan Ladd, 1 
this pat headline: “Let May- 
ar in your moving picture.” 
© 


he second instalment 


\s you 
on your income-tax last month, you 
may have reflected that, when the 


thing was first enacted into law in 


paid t 


1913, you paid but one percent on the 
first $20,000 of net income, and no 
more than six percent on any amount 
that. Now, 


above vou vive till it 


No, Daphne, | think your 
jingle will win a prize: “New Pepso- 
dent, North 


in the mouth.” 


don’t 


from to South, is just 


a good paste 
Py 
Governor Shivers of Texas has a 
nice sense-of-humor. He says: “We 
never strike a child at our house, ex- 
cept in self-defense.” 
+ 
Neat play-on-words in 
“Spring Fervor.” 


Today: 


100 


“Something for cooks to remember: 
Taste makes waist”... . “Live today, 
dream of tomorrow, learn from yes 


terday.’—The Hotel Monthly. 
° 


That was a nice brochure Long 
Island City’s Wickersham Press did 
for U. S. Plywood, showing its Weld- 


wood paneling in natural colors. 


It’s just a big, steel garbage-can on 


wheels but someone gave it a memor- 


able name: ‘‘Dempster Dumpster.” 


Dickie-Raymond, the direct mailers 
got some fine results for Pitney- 
Bowes, the metered mailers, with a 
booklet titled: “How to Mail a Let- 
ter... in 5 easy & utterly prepos 
terous lessons.” Dickie-Raymond says 
that, once in awhile, it pays to play 
for laughs. 

° 

‘Convert longings into belong 
ings”. ... “Be diverting if you would 
divert”. . . . “Nothing is as short as 
the public’s memory. It is little more 
than week-minded”. . . . “Light-up 
those sentences with glow-by-glow de- 
... ‘Headline: Point-of 
. excerpts from The Copy 
Catalyst, “a vest-pocket education in 
advertising psychology,’ by P. K. 
Thomajan, 544 Hackensack St., Carl- 
stadt, N. J. At $1 a copy, it’s a clan 


bake for punsters. 


scriptions’. 


issail’’. . 


Penciled 


grocery: 


sign in a mom-and-pop 
“Stop You'll 


never get out of this world alive! 


worrying. 


A Declaration of Interdeperdence 


With the 
’ 


based 


Fourth of July just 


upon a play-on-words whose 


sired by wishful thinking. Man does 


he live alone anywhere, any time. 


1 came close to it 


behind us, a 


“Independence” is just a word in the dictionary 


subject Suggests itselt, 


author is unknown. 


an abstract noun 


| t ] | ] 
not live DY Dread aione, nor does 


when he isolated himself on the 


Little America for months without human companionship. 


But, without the food and other supplies stashed by his crew, he would 


have died miserably. Roast 


penguin can get 


pretty monotonous. 


Inventors, designers, draftsmen, and engineers have a modicum ot 


independence, far as interf 


turers t mplement the 
artisans are out Ol work ana 


manutacturers, in turn, are 


their products into the 


pipes ol 


Management needs Labor and L: 
turers need dealers and dealers need manufacturers. Both need 


men and salesmen need the umbrella of advertising 


] 


rence 


is concerned. Without manufac 


he drawing-board, however. thos« 


' 1 
uUCK. 


dependent on marketing people to 


distribution. 


ubor needs Management. Manufac 


SdiCS 


wheels within 


wheels to keep the gear-train of living in mesh and motion. 


T he batting average of the ni 


season's record, but tensions 


ted Nations may have 


would 


1 
broken no 


have been worse without this 


organization whose very cornerstone, perforce, is interdependence. 


The Biblical injunction to 


“love thy neighbor’ is 


a stiff order, but 


all of us should think twice before writing anybody off. Going it alone 


is a brave thought, but it’s as full of holes as Swiss cheese. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Toledo 
is the 
key to 
the sea 


REPRESEN TES BY 


Ninth largest port in the U. S$ 
Toledo is the center of a billion- 
dollar market now. What will it 
be when the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is completed? Keep your 
sights trained on Toledo 


key to the se 


= 4 in the U. S. in home ownership 


among cities of its size or larger. 


o-= J in Ohio in farm income (ABC 


Retail Trading Zone) and in 


average weckly industrial wage. 


g-= of among Qhio’s leading markets 
* rd in automotive, food, drug store, 


home furnishings, liquor and 


total retail sales. 


To open the door to the billion-dollar Toledo market 
you must use the proper key — and that’s the Blade-Times. 


There are no duplicate keys. 


Local marketing assistance is a Blade-Times specialty. 


Write for your copy of The Toledo Blade 1956 Market Map. 


TOLEDO BLADE Daily ond Sutdoy TOLEDO TIMES Mowing 


MOLONEY, REGAN & $Ceaeit fT, | 


Who hammers Pop 


on Sunday 


in Chicago? 


D.. Dapper wore his Sunday 


suit every day but Sunday. 


During the week he was the 
picture of sartorial splendor as 
he pounded his desk as Sales 
Manager of the Amalgamated Floor Tile Co. But 
on Sunday he slipped into 
army pants, T shirt and ten- 
nis shoes. And pounded bird 
houses, bookshelves and 


fingers. Aw) 


So did his neighbor Joe, a weekend handyman from 
the Chicago Tribune advertising department. 


One Sunday when these two 
got together to build a genu- 
ine Duncan Phyfe mouse- 
trap, Joe came up with some 
ideas on how to build sales for Amalgamated. 


THAT 


Dan and his company one 
were selling floor tile So 
mainly to skilled crafts- S 

X= SS 


men. They assumed that ™ 

lumber yards were taking care of the local adver- 
tising. But according to a Tribune survey, Amal- 
gamated was neglecting a very attractive angle. 


“To put it roughly,” said Joe, “the do-it-yourself 


P, S. Always remember... 


market is a solid-gold prospect for floor tile. While 

it’s Pop who swings the hammer, it’s the little 

woman who is hammer- 

ing Pop to get things 

done Keep her well & 

supplied with new ideas, ((¥ | 

and he will keep you well 7 

supplied with business ° 

Most lumber yard advertising deals with square 

feet and square prices only, without rounding up 
any real enthusiasm from the 
ladies for new home projects. 
The best way to build your floor 
tile business with the ladies in 
Chicago is to do-it-yourself with 

your own local advertising.’” And Joé had some 

more helpful hints on how and where to do this. 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 


The Tribune has 

spent several million , SV 
dollars to find out J\ \GoLe | 
who your best cus- A 2 \(uu6s J 
tomers are, where 

they live and shop, why they buy. These valuable 
facts are yours for the asking. 


Nothing sells the Chicago market 
like the Tribune. 


Retail sales in Chicago and the 206 Chicagoland 
counties are big—valued at $17.8 billion. And the 
best way to sell this market is through the Tribune. 
Does advertising in the Tribune pay? Just ask 
advertisers like Florsheim, Dean’s Milk, Great 
Northern Railway, Saks Fifth Avenue. 


A 
AZ People may praise the Tribune, 


iw fuss about it or blast it—but 


P’ a 2 reading the Tribune in Chicago 
7 A 7 


——— is just like blowing out candles 
on a birthday cake. Almost everybody does it. 
Everybody feels its impact. Seven out of 10 families 
in the Chicago metropolitan area read the Tribune. 
That’s more than 3 times as many as get the largest 
national magazine, more than 6 times as many as 
tune in the average evening TV show. (The Tribune’s 
read by almost half of the families in 839 midwest 
cities and towns. 


So if you want to know something about 
Chicago, call in a joe from the Chicago 
Tribune and put him to work finding out. 


If you want to SELL Chicago 


veut cri nve Ohicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


